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y DEAR. Mr. Editor: 

I can see you as you read the title to this paper 
and can note the twitching of your ready finger as 
it grasps the blue pencil. 

© Of course, New York, through its national headquarters, 
sthinks for us all. Of course, we workers in the field must 
‘forever follow these edicts whether they be wise or not. Ours 
‘Ynot to reason why, ours but to do or die. In the period of 
‘}reconstruction now upon us will the national agencies con- 
tinue to think nationally by thinking for the nation or will 
‘they throw off this old practice and endeavor to think nation- 
lly by thinking with the nation? I regret that this sounds 
‘slike democracy, for I know it is taboo for any social worker 
‘ito be democratic. 

} Undoubtedly it is rude and unbecoming for a worker in the 
‘far provinces to intimate that the New York way of thinking 
nationally is not correct, and yet those of us in the field today 
Yare facing a crisis which has its relation to this fact. 

© The war brought new functions to many of the national 
agencies. Many of them performed their work in a way 
jwhich has brought credit upon all social institutions. There 
‘should be no lack of praise and appreciation for this service. 
| But peace has come, and the local agencies now find that these 
Wnational agencies, which have been so strengthened and ex- 
; jpanded during the war, desire to continue their work into 
{peace time and to continue the great drives for funds to 
finance this peace-time work. Two results will inevitably fol- 
Fiow: first, if the drives for funds continue, the question of 
financing local charitable agencies will be an acute one. I am 
Smentioning this result first because I believe that it is the lesser 
of the two evils and that in time it will correct itself, though 
: many a worthy local enterprise may go to pieces in the mean- 
‘time. It is the other result in which I am more particularly 
Jinterested, the chaos that is resulting even now from these 
) national agencies entering the field of social service in local 
+ communities. 

| The Red Cross has done as noble and as praiseworthy a 
* work during the war as any agency could possibly do. In 
% peace time, however, is it well that this national agency should 
‘enter the local field throughout the country, dominating that 
i field and conducting its welfare work on a pattern basis, 
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stereotyped and hardened by centralized control? Notwith- 
standing various reports that have come out through the offices 
of the Red Cross, does any one really know now what func- 
tion the Red Cross desires to perform in peace time and in 
what field it desires to operate? What worry and what loss 
of effort would be saved if the Red Cross would define ac- 
curately its peace-time function and field. The Red Cross has 
sent out to its civilian relief centers and has asked its own 
workers, not other workers in the field, what they thought 
of the continuation of the service of the Red Cross in the local 
communities; another case of the national agency thinking 
nationally for the country. An earnest effort to, get the 
opinion of all social workers throughout such a field might 
have been more useful. 

The Y. M. C. A. has finished a noble war-time work, and 
notwithstanding the criticism that has come, it has answered 
the call for duty as fully as it could. Times of peace are here 
now and agencies throughout the country are trying to under- 
stand what the Y. M. C. A. means by its community work. 
The Y. M. C. A. was founded for certain definite functions 
of service to young men in a certain definite field. It was 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. Community service, 
however, is another matter. Community service means service 
along the lines of the common factors of life in the community. 
It is hoped that the Y. M. C. A. will continue to develop 
certain definite functions and to occupy a certain definite field. 
But is community service the field of the gq. M. © A,; con- 
sidering its past history, its Christian fundamentals, its re- 
quirements for a board of Protestant Christians? May I 
hasten to add that I am a Protestant Christian myself, and 
there is no personal objection to this side of the question. Our 
Catholic and Jewish brothers, however, must be considered 
as having a right to know and to plan when and how com- 
munity service is to be rendered. 

The War Camp Community Service has performed its 
work well during the war. I had hoped to be identified with 
it myself in its war work, if my own work could have been 
so arranged. Does any one know the definite plans and func- 
tion of the War Camp Community Service during peace 
time? In what field does it wish to operate? No definite 
answer have I been able to obtain from its workers, and yet 
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‘received the support of the C. O. S. movement? 


_* agency of the charities of the American communities? 
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in their community service they will enter into the complex 
problems of the local community, and upon their decision will 
rest the success or failure not only of their own efforts, but 
indirectly the success or failure of the many local agencies 
normally at work in these communities. 

Not long ago I saw a building designed for a bunk house 
for additional employes in one of the war industries suddenly 
turned, with the signing of the armistice, into a community 
I was told that the industrial plant would operate it 
as a community house through the International Institute of 
the Y. W. C. A. Personally I like the Y. W. C. A. I like 
the broad, liberal spirit of many of its national group. But 
has the International Institute the necessary background of 
service and the necessary technique for this service? I dislike 
to use the word technique, too often used by social workers as 
a word of mystery or cult, too closely identified with such 
words as “reception”, ‘‘ cooperation”’, ‘‘ Americanization ” 
and “rehabilitation.” But there is a technique of service and a 
background of experience in the different fields of welfare 
work. A charming and efficient young lady was to direct this 
community center, but the background of her service had been 
relief work, the least of all fields of experience to count in 
community service. 

Does not all this, Mr. Editor, mean that New York 
through its national agencies is endeavoring to think for us in 
the provinces, that thereby we shall never get on, and that 
chaos and loss of energy and waste of power will ensue unless 
this system itself be changed? 

This same situation exists in agencies that were not 
especially active in distinctly war work. What a wonderful 
vision the New York Charity Organization Society gave us 
some years ago! What social progress since then can be 
credited to this vision and its working out! Social workers, 
however, have continued to dream dreams, and do not think 
now in terms of old visions. ‘The charity organization move- 
ment opposed mothers’ pensions, and loss of power resulted to 
the cause of social welfare. Again it thought nationally for 
us and opposed the federations of charities; again there was 
loss of power and energy. The movement for the federation 
of charities has gone on successfully but slowly in the face of 
this opposition. How much more successful would it have 
been and how much farther would we have been along our 
way if this matter could have been cleared up in the begin- 
ning, and the movement for the federation of charities had 
How much 
loss we would save if the C. O. S. movement would now 
accurately define its functions and field! Does it really wish 
to become a family welfare agency, one of the group of 
agencies in the social service of the American communities, or 
does it wish to cling to its old vision of a central unifying 
It is 
perfectly illogical to be both, and yet upon the definition of 
its function and field depends the question of strife or harmony 
in the future. 

May I mention only'a few of the real cases that come. to 
my office, with simply a desire to explain, with malice toward 
none. A very learned gentleman calls, a representative of one 
of the Christian denominations. The war is over, he tells me, 
and this great religious denomination feels the impulse toward 
social service. He tells me the plans for service. When we 
get down into the details, however, he is somewhat hazy. 
I point out to him that in our city there are already constructed, 
or about to be constructed in certain sections, community 
houses which will more than cover the community in equip- 
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ment and yet will not cover the community in service on ac-}| 
count of their restrictions or denominational handicaps. 
speak of the fresh-air work and its development now conten 
plated here along sectarian lines. If this development should 
continue, the “overhead” will eat up the funds for regular 
service, and, moreover, we shall increase the number of 3 
agencies which divide us rather than increase those that unit ef 
us. We speak of the Boy Scout Movement and the SUgECS 4 
tion which has been made for a Christian troop, a mark of | 
distinction, a Red Triangle Boy Scout troop, another effort 4 
to divide rather than to unite, to think and plan from above, | 
As he passes out, a young lady from New York, a repre 
sentative of the War Camp Community Service (I am pur 
posely using the old name rather than the new) comes in. . 
She wants to talk over the local situation. They will con- 
tinue their work, she tells me, but does not know exactly 
1 
bi 


the character of the work, and she is looking over the field. 
She is pleasant and I enjoy the interview. Yet somehow we = 
get lost when we come to details. She wishes to “cooperate " 
and yet we old-fashioned workers have believed that the first t 
essential to cooperation is a knowledge of what we want to do 
ourselves and what the other person is doing or wants to do. . 
How to cooperate without a detailed plan is beyond me, so if 
assure her of my hearty desire to cooperate and offer our equip- 
ment and service toward this end, i 

I turn to the telephone. One of the social settlement men 

wishes to tell me that the Y. M. C. A. is about to construe t : 

| 
a community house somewhere in his neighborhood, and that t f 
it will tend to divide the neighborhood and thus interfere with i 
his community plans for the whole neighborhood. He could 
not possibly object to the Y. M. C. A. constructing a house 
and performing its historic function in its well-known field 4 
but it desires to do community work. This local settlement _ 
worker is all at sea, and he must necessarily mark time with y 
his own plans. So we consult and decide to hold fast to our i 
principles but to go slowly in the near future, when we should 
be pressing ahead with all energy. 

My next visitor is very interesting. She is a Syrian tad 
from the International Institute. She wishes our cooperation 
in starting a Syrian Woman’s Club. Of course we wish to 
help, but somehow fear grips my heart for I know the con- 
dition in that particular neighborhood. I know that religious” 
feeling runs high, and that the Syrian colony is divided into 
Roman Catholics, Greek Catholics, and Presbyterians. I know, _ 
too, of some little disorder, and that even bricks have been 
thrown in their earnest quest for salvation. I believe the” 
woman is good and true, she has a heart of gold but © 
I saw the club go to pieces. There is a technique of neighbor- 
hood service, there is a background of experience that should — 
have been considered and which she should have had. 

And then comes a most charming young lady. I dislike to. 
confess it, but I have forgotten what she represents. She 
frankly tells me she has not considered details at all, but she 
and her group have felt the call for service and have some gen- 
eral plan which I am unable to fathom. 

And thus it goes on from week to week, an endless pro-_ 
cession of people representing large groups, generally national | 
groups who would do our thinking for us. Either we in the | 
local community have done nothing at all in the past and our” 
work may be brushed aside without any consideration as to | 
worth, or else these national agencies should pause and well © 
consider the chaos that they may cause and the responsibility | 
that may come to them therefor. 

I have seen, Mr. Editor, your repeated efforts to throw this | 
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‘Ver into the waste basket. But read on to the end at least 
if old friendship’s sake, for down at heart I am one of your 
iit friends, only outside of Rome. 

e could go on through a list of other agencies, and find 
}ctically the same thing true. The reason I am writing to 
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N the history of American legislation there is no record 
so replete with cautious and methodical procedure 
as that of Massachusetts. Her forward steps have 
been taken with much circumspection, much inquiry 
J a deal of argument, with much weighing of pros and 
ys. When the condition of the insane in jails, lockups and 
Jashouses became so notoriously bad that it cried out upon 
blic attention, Massachusetts began to experiment with 
te care for persons who were “ furiously mad.”” She ended 
assuming state care for all the insane and the feeble 
inded. In those fifty years of experimentation in govern- 
‘ental method, there has been no grave error; and with all 
. der in the care of mental defectives. 

1) When a wave of feeling swept over the continent taking 
m in the desire for pensions out of public money to widows 
+ th dependent children, the idea struck Massachusetts like 
© epidemic. There were tears before legislative committees ; 
@rrible examples of want were thrown upon the screen; 
We spectacle of a commonwealth rich in great industries, 
hug in luxury, permitting its unfortunate mothers to starve 
@emselves and their little ones for lack of bread was 
“irtrayed in vivid: coloring. But the legislature was not 
fampeded. It appointed a commission to study the problem 
$r a year pending the next legislative session. When the 
Sport came back, it reflected the popular demand and recom- 
ended pensions to widows without guarantees against 
posture. The report was defeated, and a statute enacted 
thich renders relief to mothers with dependent children an 


Dligation of the whole public as a part of the state system 
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‘merican opinion for a decade. It is the demand for central- 
Jation in governmental machinery. It is not satisfied with 
fapaid boards. ‘They are inefficient; it will have none of 
mem. It must have bureaus with paid servants at the head. 
); must have centralization in the extreme. Advisory super- 
ision by central state boards lacks teeth; there must be the 
ower to demand. Thus only can results be obtained. 

| This growing doctrine in government presents reasons that 
jre unanswerable; it glosses dangers that are not readily seen. 
ifs greatest capture down to the present is the state of Illinois, 
iyith as perfect a plan of centralized departmental adminis- 
ma as American genius has yet developed—a machine 
| 


jat affords tremendous advantages in quick and efficient dis- 
osition of public business, subject to tremendous dangers 
rom the power it may some day place in the hands of unscru- 
julous officers. Superior personnel beginning with a most 


ble governor has combined with the admitted excellence of 
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Wr hesitancy, the world looks to Massachusetts now as a: 


bricks, beans and prunes. 
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you is to inquire whether the SuRvEY may not perform a ser- 
vice in assisting in the definition of function and field of our 
national agencies so that we can go on not in strife, but hand 


in hand, to the task of reconstruction awaiting us. 
A Worker IN THE FIELD. 


[Copies of this “ Letter from the Provinces outside of New York City” have been sent to the ewecutives of various 
national agencies, whose replies will be published in later issues.—HDITOR.] 
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iHow Massachusetts Has Consolidated Her State Departments 
By Robert W. Kelso 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF CHARITY 


the scheme itself to render the Illinois system a working 
model for the rest of the nation. It was undoubtedly in the 
minds of the Massachusetts delegates who voted to amend the 
constitution of their state by a proviso that there shall be not 
more than twenty departments‘in the public service. From 
the Massachusetts point of view, it was only a question 


_whether the Illinois plan was to be adopted in its entirety 


or whether its fine values could be secured without relin- 
quishing wholly that system of unpaid public service with 
which she first led the Union and under which she has by 
no means fallen to the rear. 

As usual, her lawmakers: have struck a happy medium. 
By the consolidation measure, just enacted, there are to be 
twenty departments in the public service, replacing over 
ninety boards and commissions that have grown up and per- 
sisted in the past. The first principle contended for was 
that division should be made according to function. Throwing 
all public institutions into a single department, as at first 
proposed, was combatted as being against this principle. The 
act distributes the forty-three state institutions among five 
departments, giving the juvenile training schools, the state 
infirmary and the state hospital school for crippled and 
deformed children to the Department of Public Welfare; 
the other correctional institutions to the Department of Cor- 
rection; the hospitals and schools for mental defectives to the 
Department of Mental Diseases; the leper hospital and the 
four state tuberculosis sanatoria to the Department of Public 
Health; and the normal and textile schools and the agri- 
cultural college to the Department of Education. 

American experience shows that the lumping of public insti- 
tutions together under a single board of control because they 
all happen to be institutions serves to emphasize only those 
qualities which they possess in common, such as power plants, 
Those more fundamental qualities, 
as for instance the educational value in sanatorium care for 
the tuberculous, the outdoor camp for long-term convicts, 
the outpatient clinic for the feebleminded, routine mental 
and physical examinations for all public dependents—these 
deeper human questions cannot be divided by a lowest common 
denominator; they call for special reasoning. They differ. 
They represent separate functions in the administrative 
service. When, therefore, they are thrown into one receptacle, 
they are submerged. Avoidance of this fatal error is the 
greatest cause for congratulation in the Massachusetts plan, 
just as the arrangement by which corrections, public welfare, 


public health, and the care and treatment of mental defectives 


are kept distinct is the next great point of excellence. 

It is not contended that the governmental handling of 
mental defect is separable in any true sense from the problems 
of public dependency or from crime. Not less than half the 
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problem of public dependency is the physical manifestation of 
mental defect and its hereditary transmission. ‘The majority 
of the inmates in our correctional institutions are mentally 
or nervously abnormal. But it is contended that for the 
purpose of governmental administration, the care and treat- 
ment of mental defectives is a specialty, requiring such 
departmental emphasis as will attract personnel of special 
ability. In like manner, the insistence upon a department of 
public welfare separate from corrections is the only sure way 
to enforce the socialization of our criminal procedure and 
to compel sufficient attention to the offender’s condition as 
contrasted with his overt acts. 

Each of the departments in the Massachusett’s plan is 
headed by a director or commissioner appointed by the gover- 
nor, with power to appoint his subordinates, under civil 
service, but subject to the veto of an advisory board of unpaid 
citizens with respect to his methods and policies in carrying 
cut the laws. ‘This is the third feature in which the Bay 
State plan shows worth. An unpaid board, composed of 
citizens whose public service is an avocation at best, must 
always be inefficient when given the duty of executing the 
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- new plan also retains boards of institution trustees wh 


laws with its own hands. Its only escape from incompeter ne 
is the establishment of some single officer of high ability wha 
shall conduct affairs subject to veto upon methods and police if 
This has been the successful course of the Indiana Board 0 ‘| 
State Charities. It is the course adopted in the Massachue 
setts plan. ie i, 

In addition to the system of advisory unpaid boards, the 

0. 


1 
a 
though subject to actual direction from the department, a rt 
nevertheless permitted to continue their conduct of ihe 
respective institutions, acting as a check and adviser to 
superintendent. ‘The rapidity with which these underly 
boards will atrophy for lack of independent power will depen 
upon the skill with which the heads of the departments are 
able to keep up interest and make use of the experience and 
good judgment which their members possess. | 
Although there is much inartistic phrasing in the new» 
Massachusetts law, the fundamentals of an effective systen®: 
are all present; and here again, in all probability, Massa \ 
chusetts has legislated for future generations wisely andy 
without grave mistake. j 


Leadership in Americanization 


By Thaddeus and Amine Sleszynski q 


HE United States has always been the haven for 
all the oppressed peoples of Europe, as the one place 
where they could maintain their national identity 
and work to further their national cause abroad. 
With the end of the war and the liberation of the subject 
races of Europe, there is no longer any reason for the foster- 
ing of this spirit of nationalism in this country. Every group 
can develop its national life to the fullest extent in the father- 
land. As a result, many here are becoming impatient with 
the slow process of Americanization. ‘There is just now a 
feeling abroad in our land that we must Americanize in some 
way—and by compulsory methods if need be — those 
foreigners who do not return to their native land. But the 
proper solution will never come through any legal or economic 
pressure, through the teaching of English, necessary as that is, 
or through the forcing of certain activities upon the non- 
English-speaking people. The solution must be found 
through better leadership within each immigrant group. 
Though the immigrant when he comes here has a desire to 
become Americanized, though he seizes every opportunity to 
learn English, and though often he pays for his first papers 
with the first money he earns, he at once comes under influ- 
ences which do not encourage him in his resolve to become 
American. Since he has the social instincts of a normal human 
being, he seeks out the friend or relative, usually to be found 
in the isolated foreign community, with whom he can converse 
and who can give him some advice. If he is at all interested 
in what is going.on in the world, he must get the news 
through the foreign language newspaper. Who can blame 
him if he attends a church where he can hear a sermon in his 
own language? If he is thrifty, he deposits his money in a 
bank where he can be understood. If he gets into legal diffi- 
culty, he consults a lawyer who understands him. If he 
becomes ill, he calls in a physician to whom he can explain 
his ailments. He finds his amusement in the local theatre 
where he can understand the puns and jokes. Even in the 
labor union local through which his working conditions are 
being improved, his language is spoken almost exclusively. 


b 


Thus while he is learning English and trying to prepare 
himself for citizenship, he is absorbed by this foreign com: 
munity where he is compelled to live. For even if he does 5 
learn enough English to feel free to move into an Americar 7 
neighborhood, he finds few who will associate with him or 
encourage him to want to become an American. Even though 
an American learned a foreign language, he would still ! 
disqualified from taking an active part as a member of an ¢ 
organization based on the nationalistic spirit of any particular . 
group. For example, in order to join a Polish society one 
must be born in Poland or of Polish descent. Thus an Amer i} 
ican cannot become an integral part of any foreign group 
and have the opportunity to work within it as one of its own | 
members can. 3 
So tar as American influences are concerned, certainly hee 
foreigner has not come into contact with the ae The Amer-’ 
ican saloonkeeper and the American politician were a decade 
ago practically the only Americans interested in the foreigner. 
But they are today replaced by the English-speaking foreigner 
who is fostering the nationalistic spirit in order that its caust 
may be advanced. To be sure, there are the settlement: 
workers in the foreign neighborhoods. However, most of 
them have not learned the language of the people among whom 
they live, thinking that all will soon learn to speak English. ' 
As a result, while the settlement is filling a real need in the’ 
community, the workers cannot be considered real leaders 
of the immigrant groups. In fact, few Americans have suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence of the foreign people or their’ 
recognition as leaders. ; 


I do not mean to disparage all the moral and spiritual 
forces in these communities. Nevertheless, certain influences 
are lacking, and it is by supplying this need that the only” 
effective attack can be made on their separateness. As com-_ 
pared with the European community from which the immi-_ 
grant came or the purely American community, there is a 
disproportionately small number of people who have the neces- j 
sary education, social vision, and leisure to make them lead-_ 
ers. Most of those,who have been born in Europe are 


jadership of the immigrant groups in America are the young 
\teople born in this country but speaking the language of 


Aeir parents. 
»| Unfortunately, in most cases, they have obtained only the 


Yacrifice of hard-working parents and often of brothers and 
sisters. They usually start out with the handicap of debts to 
9/ay or dependents to support and are thus compelled to earn 
wis much money as possible. On the other hand, they are not 
repared to assist in developing a broader social life in these 
solated communities because of their limited training, though 
vinany do try to be of real service to their people. Yet, it is 
‘this group that can most effectively bridge the gap between 
“i\merica and these strangers and carry over to them the true 
Wpirit of America. Having been brought up in these com- 
Jaunities, they have established a point of contact with the 
Farious groups and interests which few outsiders can ever 
Shope to gain. If these young people could be given the 


ring them in touch with the best in American life on the 
‘pne hand, and an opportunity to study the history and tradi- 
thions of their people on the other, they would then be pre- 
Yared to take back to them the America which we would 
Suave them know. If the non-English immigrant could come 
@nto contact with people of this calibre, would not the prob- 
Fem of Americanization be simplified? 


1 If the foreign language newspaper had on its staff more 
>f these people who had a perfect command of the foreign 


Abt America, the paper would be American in all but language. 
Tlf more of the clergy, though fully qualified for leadership 
Sf a congregation of immigrants, seized every opportunity to 


Jinstead of being willing to take advantage of the trust put 
‘in them by the credulous immigrant, we would have the 
higher leadership necessary to solve the problems of social 
fand political adjustment so complicated in a foreign com- 
If the foreign-speaking social worker, on which the 


The End of 


HE opinion of Judge Boyd, of the United States 
court for the western district of North Carolina, 
holding unconstitutional the child labor section of 
{ the war revenue bill rouses insistent thoughts in 
the mind of a southerner, with the conviction that the time 
| is not too early to speak them. The temptation to find signif- 
icance in the setting of the decision must be national. 
SF position to the provisions of this “rider” to the revenue 
act, as to the similar requirements of the Keating-Owen bill, 
fh been country-wide it is true. And yet the men appearing 
fpfore congressional committees against the measure of 1916 
were southern cotton manufacturers almost without excep- 
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shinimum education for one of the professions through the 
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social agencies are often dependent for a correct interpreta- 
tion of the needs of the foreign-born, were given the chance 
to obtain the training equal to that of their American fellow- 
workers, their usefulness to the social agency would be greatly 
increased. Then they might also obtain the recognition in 
the foreign community which is given to all professional 
people. 

Banks, business firms, social agencies and educational insti- 
tutions have come to recognize the fact that these people can 
perform a service which no one else can. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, in an attempt to solve the problem of its 
Italian laborers, employed a young Italian who was a grad- 
uate of an American college to work with these laborers. He 
has become a real force for Americanization among them. 
The principal of the high school in the heart of the Polish 
section in Detroit is a Pole with an American education.. 
The attendance at this school has increased, and the coopera- 
tion of the parents has been obtained. They have begun to 
understand America. Many of the social agencies in our 
large cities have employed these people, realizing that in no 
other way could their foreign communities be reached. How- 
ever, their number is all too small. In every community 
there are a few of these young people who graduate from the 
public high school each year. Unfortunately, their parents 
cannot, or think they cannot, afford to give them a higher 
education. It is a well-known fact that a relatively small 
proportion of the second generation ever get through college. 

It would seem that those who are interested in American- 
ization and willing to spend some of their surplus wealth on © 
this problem might contribute toward a fund which could 
be expended on scholarships to be established in our colleges — 
and professional schools for the education of these young 
people. In addition to their professional education, they ought 
to be prepared for leadership of the people who are not as 
yet adjusted to the broader American life. If we do not wish 
the foreign neighborhoods to perpetuate their separateness. 
and remain, as they are today, communities within a com- 
munity, we must work with them from within... There are 
today many young people of this second generation who, in 
spite of their lack of preparation and leisure for community 
work, are bridging the gap between the foreign groups and 
America. But how much more effective could their work be 
if their handicaps were removed and their number increased 
to meet the needs of today! 


Child Labor 


How Labor Is Finishing What Social Work Began 
By Broadus Mitchell 


INSTRUCTOR IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


tion. The fight was led by a former governor of North Caro- 
lina, and a solid block of witnesses came from that state. 
Judge Boyd is the same man who held unconstitutional the 
original child labor act and, one day before it was to have 
gone into effect, issued a permanent order restraining its 
enforcement in his district. His decision was not closely fol- 
lowed by the Supreme Court in its affirmation which nullified 
the measure for the nation. On the basis of incomplete 
reports of the opinion rendered by Judge Boyd on May 2 it 
is not possible to estimate his grounds, but it seems likely that 
he must have relied upon a different principle than that he 
first used, resting his negative now most probably upon the 


richer subject presents itself. 


- 
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allegation that a 10 per cent tax on child-made goods going 


into interstate commerce is a deprivation of property without 
due process of law in that it does not represent a reasonable 
classification. It did not require a three days’ trial in the 
fall of 1917 to show who was most interested in that test 
case. Roland H. Dagenhart and his boys Reuben and John 


were poor operatives in a Charlotte cotton mill, but they were ° 


represented by counsel from New York and from two cities 
in North Carolina. 


A Better Force than Legislation ? 


But these reflections are after all of minor consequence. A 
In measuring the intensity of 
popular demand that children be taken out of mills and mines, 
in reviewing the testimony given to congressional commit- 


-tees and the sharply opposed majority and minority opinions 


of the Supreme Court on the Keating-Owen bill, and in view- 
ing this latest phase of judicial negative, one is led to doubt 
the potency of legislature and bench in giving effect to the 
plain social and moral and economic needs of the people. 
One wonders whether a better force cannot, in this instance 
at least, be raised. 

Testimony given to Senate and House committees by south- 
ern cotton manufacturers and their attachés hostile to the 
Keating-Owen bill presented a complex of transparent eva- 
sions. It seems astonishing that men could be so artless in 
their side-steppings of the perfectly clear issue, and that they 
could drop into inevitable pitfalls without the least confusion. 
Every objection to the bill was urged more prominently than 
that which was’ uppermost in their minds. The absence of 
compulsory education that would absorb the energies of the 
liberated child workers, the necessity of industry to prevent 
moral perversion in persons of tender years, the importance 
to a child of the right to acquire while young the skill 
requisite to following the textile craft as a life’s vocation, the 
robbing of widowed mothers of the means of a living through 
their boys and girls, the impropriety of factory inspection and 
the illegality of national interference with state affairs were 
put forward with more or less calm. An Alabama manu- 
facturer met the challenge of a Pennsylvania congressman 
that the opponents of the bill did not dare argue in favor of 
the exploitation of children by avaricious industrial interests 
of the South but contemptuously attacked the legislation by 
raising the hue and cry of constitutional infringements, by 
declaring to senators: “ Gentlemen, I am one with sufficient 
audacity to attack this measure on its merits and solely on 
its merits. I feel that in this legislation we are attempting 
to infringe upon the inherent human rights of the poor young 
children of the South and everywhere else.” The same man, 
refusing to look down the blind alley that confronts his child 
operatives, spoke truer than he knew when he said: “It 
seems to me that there is a point that should be entitled to 
your serious consideration—that in legislating out of the 
mills children under a certain age you are legislating them 
out at a time when they are most likely to become proficient 
in their chosen life’s work. It has an important bearing on 
the child’s outlook on life.” A plausible superintendent from 
the home of Cole Blease thought it would be “ working a 
serious hardship on these poor people—unfor- 
tunately poor people—not to allow them to make a nice 
living.” 

In answer to a question from a senator as to whether the 
opposition of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 


South Carolina was based on sympathy for the employes 


between the ages of 14 and 16, Captain Smyth, president of 
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the organization and one of the oldest and most powerful i 
cotton mill owners in the South, replied, ‘‘ Our opposition Hh 
is based upon.a twofold ground: First, you may say, beca ee 
the age of 16 would cause a great hardship to a great ma y iH 


deserving people in South Carolina and in other southern 4) 


states; and, secondly, we object to federal supervision a 


control of the industries of South Carolina.” He declared i 


it was a matter to be regulated by the state. Pressed 

answer whether the thesis of the manufacturers lay in a con 
stitutional objection, a legal objection, he replied, “ Yes, sit; if 
I am not a lawyer, and, of course, I do not express an opinion 
as to the constitutionality of it, but I do object to it as being : 
an interference with our internal affairs.” 
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A South Carolina superintendent, who was tripped in his’ 
specious assertion that in representing the Southern Textile 
Association, composed of “‘ superintendents, overseers, mecha 
ics, electricians, and traveling salesmen handliai 
mill supplies ” (all of them naturally drawn to the side of the 
employers), he was also representing the common operatives, 
submitted that “if you discharge the children at the mills, | 
or at any vocation, under sixteen years of age, and let the 1 
loaf around on the streets, the morals of the children are 
going to be corrupted; there is no question about that, and 
for the good of the children and for the good of the people “a 
ask you to be kind enough to leave us alone.” 
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From this sort of representation of the children one tur 
in disgust. The compensating evidence and arguments of bet- 
ter champions before the committees, especially the doctrines 
of Dr. McKelway; the overwhelming passage of the bill b: | 
Congress, and the recruiting of an enforcement staff in thea 
Children’s Bureau under Grace Abbott, lent optimism with 


which to face Judge Boyd when he considered the Dagenhart — 


case. Hopes dashed by his pitifully loose application off 


judicial acumen were further wasted in viewing the ponder- 


ous opinion of the Supreme Court. 


As It Looks to the Lay Judge 


THE reasoning of the five justices of the majority and the 
four of the minority was diametrically opposed on the same 
few specific points. One not a lawyer cannot read the opinions: 


\ 


without wondering whether his lay judgment, after all, is | 


not in this case as good as that of the highest tribunal of the 
land. Thus Mr. Justice Day said for the five that “ thes 
thing intended to be accomplished by this statute is the denial — 
of the facilities of interstate commerce to those manufacturers 
in the states who employ children within the prohibited ages. 


The act in its effect does not regulate transportation among ~ 


the states but aims to standardize the ages at which children © 
may be employed in mining and manufacturing within the 
states.” 
equal emphasis for the four: 
the most conspicuous decisions of this court had made it clear 
that the power to regulate commerce and other constitutional _ 
powers could not be cut down or qualified by the fact that it” 


might interfere with the carrying out of the domestic policy | 


of any state.” The majority felt that the right to prohibit 
the movement of articles in interstate commerce rested upon — 


the harmful character of such articles and, while eager to 
look back of the attempt to prohibit to affirm this basis of | 


distinction in commodities, was not willing to discover a dif- 


at the expense of children; this is precisely met by the minor- 
ity, Mr. Justice Holmes arguing that “ when interstate com- 


ference in making wholesale oleomargarine and cotton cloth | 


merce is the matter to be regulated I cannot doubt that the 


regulations may prohibit any part of such commerce that Con- 


os 


On the contrary, Mr. Justice Holmes declared with 
“T should have thought that | 


: 
: 


‘Jess sees fit to forbid,” and finding no difficulty in asserting 
‘at, “ I should have thought that if we were to introduce our 
yn moral conceptions where, in my opinion, they do not 
34 ong, this was preeminently a case for upholding the exer- 

he of all its powers by the United States.” 


i 


| lild labor within a state it meddled in “a purely local matter 
4) which the federal authority does not extend.” The minor- 
97, on the other hand, clearly found child labor a country- 
‘lide and not a local problem, declaring that “the national 
selfare as understood by Congress may require a different 
iititude within its sphere from that of some self-seeking 
zt te.” 


From this dispute one looks forward now to the decision of 
ie Supreme Court of the United States upon the constitu- 
mality of the child labor section of the revenue bill, not.so 
uch with nervousness or apprehension as with an inclination 
ward indifference. 
2nno, 8 Wall, 533, 19 L. ed. 482,” “Flint v. Stone Tracy 
mo, 220 U. S. 107, 55 L. ed. 380, 31 Sup. Ct. .Rep. 342, 
Yon. Cas. 1912B, 1312,” and “ Hipolite Egg Co. v. United 
ates” with its lengthy reference merge with the shoddy testi- 
Yony taken before congressional committees to give the per- 
iin interested in the children the impression that in these re- 
Garches he is treading upon fictions. His predisposition 
“ward respect for legislative proceeding and obeisance be- 
re judicial dictum break down when he realizes that so 
“ir from affording remedies for the problem, they do not even 
‘al with it in its substance. Just as the problem of child 
bor is one of flesh and blood, of alert minds or dull eyes, of 
Surk-haired Mary and freckle-faced Billy, of the promise of 
auth and the duty of youth’s fulfillment, so one wishes for a 
">w program that can be grounded in the truth of the thing, 
Thich shall attain its ends by a reliance upon realities. 


ey 
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Cotton 


ylucu to the purpose here is a glance at the history of the 
®tton manufacturing industry of the South. The cotton gin 
tnd slavery saddled the old South with agriculture. With 
pme unimportant digressions, there was no departure from 
Jiis course from the second decade of the last century until, 
tty, 1880. By this year new factors had come into play. It 
yas realized that exclusive attention to cotton cultivation 


| 
ad killed industry in the section, had precluded a diversi- 
ed economic life. The Civil War bowled over the puppet 
¢ political salvation for the South, the induced belief that 
ereatness lay in holding to outworn institutions through 
tssertion of a theory of sovereignty. Reconstruction years, if 
yney fanned a waning flame of sectional hatred in the minds 
i some southerners, gave to a larger number a lesson which 
impressed the fundamental principle that the future of the 
youth lay in work, in the humblest tasks of honest industry, 
1 rational broadening of the economic order, in social co- 
rdination, in something like genuine democracy on the basis 
if contribution to the wealth and welfare of the people. 

| The manufacturing of cotton took the lead-in the veri- 
able boom which sprang from the deepest needs of the sec- 


Learned citations of ‘‘ Veazie Bank v. - 


tion and, aided by press and pulpit, spread through the South 
in the eighties, enlisting the enthusiasm of every town and 
opening to first view the possibilities of every country water- 
fall. The South was desperately poor, but there was faith 
in certain clear advantages for cotton manufacture which it 
was believed the section would enjoy. Cheap and abundant 
fuel, unused water powers, suitable climate, low cost of build- 
ing materials, a home market for product, long days for long 
working hours, adaptable and supernumerous workpeople in 
the thousands of poor whites dispossessed by the slavery sys- 
tem and, most of all, proximity to the raw cotton were urged 
upon investors in the new venture. ‘There was no thought of 
exploiting the operatives. The man who erected a cotton 
mill was a public benefactor because he gave employment to 
men, women and children who sorely needed it; he believed 
himself a philanthropist and he was one. Everybody had to 
work—there was no room for social expediency. ‘The oppor- 
tunity for children to earn money in the mills was looked: 
upon with public gratitude. 


Towards the National Standard | 


THESE superiorities of the South over New England were 
variously computed as totalling from 10 to 15 per cent. 
Some have proved more stable than others; one (that of 
proximity to the raw material) has in some instances proved 
even a disadvantage, strange as this may seem; but the history 
of the southern industry has been preeminently one of de- 
velopment, and with development has gradually come dis- 
appearance or modification of the favoring differentials as 
compared with the North. Water powers have been be- 
spoken and occupied, wood long ago ceased to be burned, a 
costly standard type of mill construction has taken the place 
of makeshift manufactories, the making of finer and finer 
goods has broadened the market to let in severe competition, 
the grouping of mills in certain centers has sometimes had the 
effect of driving the price of spot cotton above that prevail- 
ing in New York at the same time, hours have been steadily 
reduced. Once a good spinner ran eight “ sides” of 56 
spindles each, with 4,000 revolutions of the spindle. Today 
a good spinner runs 10 or 12 sides of perhaps 108 spindles 
each, and at a speed of 10,000 revolutions. Then a man who 
ran five looms on plain two-harness sheeting was a skilled 
worker; now he runs fourteen looms on the same goods. 
And so in every department of the business there has been an 


inevitable improvement and consequent leveling up toward 
the national standard. 


With passing years more and more dependence for special 
advantage has been placed on the labor factor. As other su- 
periorities of a more objective character have been neutralized 
by the very expansion of the industry, mill men have 
struggled ineffectually to maintain them and ended by nothing 
more substantial than regretting ‘their passage. But they have 
held desperately to the labor differential. When hands be- 
came scarce in the nineties and preceding the panic of 1907, 
some cried for immigrants to take the places of those whe 
had formerly been so freely obtainable from the farms, but 
some managers thought the cup could be drained still further. 
Better Pay, more attractive economic conditions of work, 
inducement of great skill in the operatives were things not 
thought of, but instead agents were sent into the mountains 
to cart down the families pulled always with increasing 
trouble from the soil. 

Since 1914, labor for the mills has been scarcer than ever. 
The Negro migration left vacancies, the army took its 
thousands, war construction held out unbelievable wage oppor- 
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tunities. The pay of the operatives began to jump forward 
in 10 per cent leaps. The manufacturers claimed that all 
of these advances were voluntary, but they were only super- 
ficially so. Underneath the increase was the unsatisfied de- 
mand for workers. Wage characteristics of previous periods 
recurred in more sharply defined form. These promotions in 
pay afforded the first magnetism that drew the operatives 
together, and it is important to notice that this was an 
instrument born of their numerical deficiency, not of their 
conscious awakening to cohesion. Until the armistice was 
signed, the growing, though still very incomplete unity of the 
workers which had eventuated after forty years in spite of a 
tradition of rural separation, low pay, disadvantageous pro- 
portion of women and children in the composition of the 
operative groups, and which began to transcend the segrega- 
tion of the company-owned mill village, found itself given 
room for expansion in the more or less ready willingness of 
the mill managements to grant wage advances. When the 
fever of war work was abated, however, behold, a new thing 
presented itself. Assisted by the established national union 
of textile workers, the southern operatives had made a begin- 
ning towards organization. The pressure of the unionized 
worker not finding itself answered by continued “ voluntary ” 
concessions by employers, led to strikes at Graniteville, S. C., 
at Columbus, Ga., and other smaller mill centers. 

A mill president of Columbus, addressing a group of 
superintendents gathered from the southern states, described 
the situation with unconscious realism: ‘“ Now picture in 
your mind’s eye, if possible, all of these cotton mill plants 
grouped in an immense valley under the southern sun. Every- 
body happy—no one complaining—nothing is heard but the 
whir of machinery, the laughter of girls from window to 
window, or the song of the darkies as they unload the cotton 
at the mill platform. Everything looks happy and serene, 
-does it not? Yes, but is it? God bless your souls, my 
hearers, it is in great danger! In danger of an intolerable 
invasion! Already being so invaded! You may not know 
it, but we here in Columbus know it!” 


And the resolution to uphold the labor differential where 
others had failed found determined expression in the utter- 
ances of employers who abandoned evasions before Congress 
to speak economic archaisms to the capitalist South. 

With little thought of inconsistency, the mill man just 
quoted declared organization of the workers would be 
stamped out by a closer union of the righteously indignant 

_employers: “At the end of the war the cotton mills of the 
South will stand absolutely for their full legal right to operate 
that industry on the non-union basis. Closed non-union, if 
that will make it any stronger. Closed hermetically, cli- 
matically, sectionally, or any way you want it. Not only 
that. If necessary, a clarion call would go out and the 1,070 
textile plants of the South would form a unit, which in no 
uncertain terms would notify Messrs. Gompers, Golden and 
Company that they had better seek greener pastures, as they 
would simply be wasting their ‘ organization’ money in this 
part of the country.” 

Other oratory showed how far yet the South has to go in 
industrial experience, how comparatively new is its develop- 
ment. Like an echo from the past comes this peroration: 
“That the industrial South, as a whole, will never, while 
the country remains a republic, allow itself to be bound hand 


people, no longer matter. 


and foot, and virtually gagged politically, as is the indusk 
trial North today, by that thing which seeks to stab in 
heart that inherent right of selective employment belongi 
to every individual, firm or corporation in this countr | 
That unholy, foreign-born, un-American, socialistic, despot | 
thing known as labor unionism.’ 

The friend of the southern cotton mill child knows 
this man and those like him are not to be argued with, | 
relegates his blind obstinacy, with the tardy prescience off 
legislatures and exacting and faulty precedents of judges, - to 
the background. In the rise of an economic consciousness in 
the operatives themselves he sees a hope that will not re 
quire even the passionate devotion of social reformers. A 

7 
answer has come to those who would stretch the human 
patience where the physical advantage could not be extended# 
better than the assistance of child labor organizations, th 
enactments of Congress or the fiat of the Supreme Court i 
the challenge flung to the obdurate in the threat that, “ U 
you yield we won’t work!” It matters little that one gre 
strike was lost by the operatives and that another was perhap™ 
badly compromised. A blow has been struck. ‘There has 
arrived that best help which proceeds not from without z 
that looks for no ulterior protection, but is self-help. It 
the hair of the dog. 


A Question for the South 


Ir was once thought that the Negro problem in the South 
devolved upon the shoulders of the liberating North; Ney wi 
England philanthropists established schools in the heart of 
the South, gave funds to churches and sent missionaries | 
the colored population. Then it came to be felt, slowly a 
first, that-the Negro question was primarily a southers one; 
southern white men accepted positions of supervision over 
Negro education, and alumni of the University of Georgias 
did the field work for a government report on Negro schools 
But now it begins to be sensed that perhaps, after all, to im 
crease the self-respect and industry and efficiency of h 
colored population, it is best to rely upon the Negroes thei 
selves; a Negro education society which a decade ago received 
from a white association ten dollars to accomplish its or 
ganization has just raised among Negroes of the state | 
$40,000 to carry on its work. 4 

Sir Horace Plunkett viewed English attempts to “solve the 
Irish question through political interference, and was per: 
suaded instead in favor of agricultural cooperation at home. 
He wanted an economic remedy for an economic ill. ; 

And so in the South with respect to the liberation of the 
children from the cotton factories. Employers’ attempts 9 
stem the tide will be of no avail. New England before this 
refused to learn from England’s experience and tried to cling 
to child labor after it was doomed in public opinion and 
economic advancement. |The South will go through the ex 
perience of England and New England if its chief men will 
not look the future in the face. Happily, there are many 
who not only acknowledge the facts but welcome them: 
These prefer to scrap spinning frames built low for child 
operatives rather than scrap the children. 

The partial effectiveness of social propaganda and the un- 
willingness of courts to recognize that in such a matter they 
are made to be sanctions for the settled demand of the 


The economic remedy for the 
economic evil has arrived. j 


PEACE IN PATERSON 


2\ CONOMIC forces have outstripped the sedate processes 
a4 of trade union bargaining in Paterson. “The 44-hour 
week has gone into effect in the silk industry two months 

jead of the time set by agreement of the employers and the 
Hnited Textile Workers, who are afhliated with the Amer- 
Han Federation of Labor. The latter, finding themselves in 
te anomalous position of upholding an agreement for the 48- 
yur week while the employers have granted the 44-hour week, 
se now running to get on the band wagon. ‘They are asking 
ran agreement which will ratify conditions which already 
ast. 

A strike of the radical labor groups, including the Amal- 
Simated Textile Workers and the I. W. W., in which two 
I)bellious locals of the United Textile Workers joined, was 
‘ie immediate cause of the inauguration of the shorter work 
Jeek. The employers were ready to grant the demand be- 
Muse of the shortage of labor and their desire to attract 
‘orkers by favorable conditions. An increase of 12 per cent 
ti the piece rate has also been granted, to make up for the 
iss in wages due to the shorter hours. ‘The only workers 
rho have failed to win better conditions are the dyers, about 
ooo of whom are now locked out. ‘They are lower paid 
ad work under worse conditions than other crafts in the 
‘lk industry, and until the present time they have been 
inorganized. 

!) The organization of the dyers is part of a vigorous mem- 
Wership campaign on the part of the Amalgamated ‘Textile 
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“he attempt of Paterson city officials to use the New Jersey 
Wedition law to prohibit meetings of this organization proved 
thort lived. When the case of the four union officials who 
Syere arrested for conducting a meeting came up for hearing, 
Nne city attorney requested a postponement and then secured 
rom the mayor and the chief of police a permit for the 
sAmalgamated to hold meetings. On July 29, Justice Min- 
jurn of the New Jersey Supreme Court dismissed the charges 
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Iigainst the men without hearing any testimony. The union 
‘nas leased for four years a large building which it intends 


Yo use as a ‘‘people’s house,” and is conducting a series of 


ae eee 


i ass meetings. In New York city, three locals which were 
uspended by the United Textile Workers for striking for 
the 44-hour week have joined the Amalgamated. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 
ahV | OST employers are too busy and their time is too 
valuable to society to be spent on academic study 
i of sociological questions. When the theorists mix 
in, they usually make a mess of it.” This is the dictum of 
(Dorr E. Felt, president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
\clation, in a recently issued pamphlet entitled College-Made 
\Utopias and Labor Unrest. From recent events in Chicago 
‘it seems that sisters of the busy employer sometimes have 
\time to assume the academic attitude, and the consequences in 
jterms of “ making a mess” of things—from the employer’s 
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standpoint—would seem to justify Mr. Felt’s statement. 
Frances Crane Lillie, sister of R. T. Crane, Jr., president 
of the Crane Company, recently sent to John J. Kikulski, one 
of the leaders of the strike now in progress in her brother’s 
plant, the following letter: 


Woods Hole, Massachusetts, 
Aug. 7, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Kikulski: ; 

It may not be of any importance to the striking Crane Company 
people what one member of the family believes about the present 
industrial condition, but I feel sure that I must at least give my 
testimony. 

I am sure that my brother believes, and he is encouraged to believe 
it by his business associates, that he is a good and generous employer, 
but that cannot hide the fact that the Crane family is gaining every 
year enormous sums of money from the labors of others without 
anything like commensurate returns to society for it. 

That is a sufficient evil in itself, but beside that we have through 
our organization a power over the lives of the employes that is 
intolerable in a modern society. 

For that reason I believe that the strike for the unionization of 
Crane Company is absolutely wise and right, and the gradual assum- 
ing of control of their lives by the workers in Crane Company is and 
must be only a question of time. 

There is no good act, no generous deed of any member of the 
Crane family that at all will or should invalidate this conviction. 
As for those of the family who have done little but injure themselves 
and others by the use of this unearned money, the sooner, for the good 
of society, their money is taken away from them, the better. 

You may use this letter as you wish. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANCES CRANE LILLIE. 


Mrs. Lillie is the wife of Prof. Frank R. Lillie, director of 
the marine biological laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass. An- 
other sister, Mrs. A. F. Gartz of Pasadena, Cal., has ex- 
pressed sympathy with Mrs. Lillie’s attitude. 


CONTAGION FROM THE DEAD 


HERE is a widespread belief that it is dangerous to 
attend the funeral of a person who has died from a 
contagious disease, especially if that disease be epidemic. 

This belief is based upon an error which, in the course of ages, 
has developed into a superstition. In our foreign neighbor- 
hoods, for instance, you will often hear the women shout in 
a shrill voice from high tenement windows for their children 
to come in when a funeral cortége passes by. Jewish people 
invariably rinse their hands on such occasions, a religious rite 
that has its origin in more thorough ablutions of earlier days. 
How the error has arisen is explained in a recent bulletin of 
the California State Board of Health—which also contains 
advice worth spreading: 


The chief danger in holding public funerals of persons who have 
died of diphtheria, influenza and other communicable diseases, lies 
not in the danger of contracting a communicable disease from the 
dead body, but rather in the danger of becoming infected by persons 
in attendance at the funeral who may be ill, or who may be carriers 
of infection, During the recent influenza epidemic many boards of 
health throughout the United States issued absurd regulations regard- 
ing the handling of bodies of persons dead of influenza and pneu- 
monia. When the patient is living, breathing and coughing, he is 
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much more dangerous than when he is dead. Communicable diseases 
are not easily spread by persons who are not living, and after a 
body is properly cared for there is little opportunity for a communi- 
cable disease to be contracted from that body. As for sick, coughing, 
weeping, nose-blowing attendants at a funeral, that is a different 
matter. Therein lies the danger; not in the body of the dead. 


THE RUBBER CITY 
| OUSING is becoming more and more the dominant 


consideration in American city planning and zoning. 

Last week the example of Portland, Ore., was quoted. 
John Nolen’s city plan report for Akron, just published, like- 
wise contains valuable material on the relation between hous- 
ing conditions and general city development. A land values 
map, for instance, shows that within easy reach of the city 
center and of the main industries land values drop sharply 
from the $30-$60 to the $10-$30 class wherever the public 
service zone stops. Here land for relatively low-cost homes 
can still be acquired, provided the community manages to 
prevent profiteering, as a result of the extension of these 
services. As everywhere, there is a severe shortage of houses. 
Mr. Nolen is convinced that building enterprise on the old 
individualistic lines is dead and should not, in the interests 
of good housing, be revived. ‘Housing in Akron, as in other 
industrial cities, should be a joint community matter.” He 
also has the: courage to state frankly that the workingmen 
most in need of homes cannot afford to put aside enough of 
their present wages for the purchase of property on ordinary 
commercial lines. 


The developments of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany and of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company for 
their own employes have often been quoted as excellent ex- 
amples of direct housing by employers. ‘This, however, is 
necessarily a capital charge upon the industry, and there are 
limits to the extension of this form of enterprise even though 
it can be proved to be in the employers’ interest. Mr. Nolen 
therefore suggests that such extension should be paralleled by 
other non-speculative and not primarily profit-making build- 
ing operations. Already last May there was organized the 
Akron Home Owners Investment Company, with a capital- 
ization of five million dollars, to lend money to owners de- 
siring to erect their own homes on favorable terms and to 
erect a number of houses of the semi-detached or of the terrace 
type for renting. 


The main features of the Akron plan are its distributing, 
which follows eastern rather than western precedents—i. e., 
is not as elaborate as most of the recent schemes for Pacific 
cities—the relocation of important public buildings, the re- 
construction of the central street plan, and a liberal, though 
not extravagant, addition to the city’s park area. 


AN OLD TOWN WITH A FUTURE 
Oy cans com N. H., is a typical old New England 


farming community. Situated in a valley of the White 

mountains it enjoys scenery unsurpassed for its natural 
beauty; it has a sturdy population who maintain the best 
traditions of rural New England. Industrially, however, 
it has been going backward in recent years, and at present 
its population is about one-third of what it was several 
decades ago. A former resident, believing that the town has 
a future as well as a past, and wishing to assist it in working 
out its industrial and rural renaissance, recently left a bequest, 
the interest of which—some eight or nine thousand dollars 
a year—is to be used “ for the benefit of the people of Sand- 
wich.” His money has been left with the widest freedom 
to a board of trustees consisting of three men, a banker, a 
lawyer and a theological professor. None of them is a resi- 
dent of the town, but two were born there and the third 
spent much of his childhood on one of its farms. ‘These men 
bring to their trusteeship unprejudiced minds, well trained 
from different points of view in community welfare interests. 
It is clear to them that it will be no simple task to spend the 
fund for the best interest of the people of the town. They 


‘people of the town. 


came to the conclusion that first of all they needed to ob 
information regarding the conditions and the possibilit 
the community, and Prof. E. R. Groves, dean of the De 
ment of Sociology of the New Hampshire State College, 
asked to direct a community study that will attempt to ga 
all the facts likely to aid the trustees in formulating th 
program. This study will be made by Prof. D. C. Babco 
who, in so doing, will live among the people and share t 
social experiences. This hill town puzzle, writes Profe 
Groves, ought to have a rather general social interest, f 
concerns a normal community, representative of that gi 
of towns that suffer from the decline of population. The t 
tees are not tempted by the desire to bring about immed 
results or to put this money into buildings. ‘They inten 
plan a long-time policy that will fundamentally benefit they 


THE KOREAN HORRORS 


P [rc Commission on Relations with the Orient of 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Am 
last week published in pamphlet form evidence f 
American missionaries in Korea and from press dispatch 
The atrocities committed by the police, the injustices suffer 
in the courts, the suppression of free speech and, finally, t 
indignities suffered by the missionaries themselves in th 
endeavor to protect their wards, are here set forth, not in ful 
detail, but in the words of original documents. ‘The intro 
duction to this report, it is said, has given much satisfaction te 
influential Japanese here because it carefully distinguishes 
and bids the reader distinguish, between the actions of a 
military clique and the sentiments of the Japanese ‘nation, 
The following quotation illustrates the tone and purpose of 
the report: 


The commission wishes to state with utmost clearness that as a 
commission it is not concerning itself with the political question 
involved in the Korean independence movement. Whether or not 
Korea should be granted political independence is not a question upoti 
which it is called to express judgment. The commission is, however, 
concerned with all right-minded men that brutality, torture, inhuman 
treatment, religious persecution and massacres shall cease everywhere, 
The evidence of the wide prevalence of such deeds in Korea he 
become convincing. 

In dealing with this situation, there is need of an accurately in- 
formed and just public opinion, able in its criticism of Japan te 
discriminate between the reactionary and militaristic forces on the 
one hand and those that are liberal and progressive on the other 
hand. Wholesome and fair criticism will recognize the disaster that 
has come upon the whole world through the spirit and practice of 
militarism. Japan, too, has been caught in its meshes. But in Japan 
too, as in other lands, there is a liberal anti-militaristic moveme 
led by humane and progressive men who, we believe, share the dis 
tress of mind which their friends in America feel over what is being 
done in Korea. Soc 

Americans should give the strongest possible moral support to the 
Progr eReive and anti-militaristic movements in that land. This we 
can do 


autocratic forces that have too largely dominated her policies and 
leaders in the past and the new liberal policies and leaders that ar 
now coming to the fore. Hope for Korea, and indeed for China ané 
the whole world, lies in the overthrow of militarism in Japan, as in 
every land, and in the firm establishment of civil liberty and popular 
rights for every section of the population. 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGES 


NUMBER of years ago, in order to avoid duplication 

in the investigations of the same family by different 

societies engaged in welfare work, and to make for more - 
efficient family work, a clearinghouse known as the Confiden- - 
tial Exchange was formed in Boston. Following this, a large 
number of other charity organization societies extended the 
work of their registry of families so as to include in the same 
file the registry of families dealt with by the other organiza- 
tions. At first only a few of the organizations registered in 
these exchanges, but as time went on they were extended, 
until today they include almost every type of family welfare 
society. In some cities the feeling has developed that the ex- 
change should be conducted apart from the relief-giving 
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Fach 0 r4re6resents- SO Vacant Zot Gardens 


Fach uw ¢tepresents */O0 of Produced Crae Value 
THE VACANT LOT 


4 Doe tin can landscape of many of our smaller and medium sized cities is disappearing. War gardening 


has been followed by “victory” gardening; and now we have not as yet a new name for it, but the thing 

persists: People in ever growing numbers have learned and are learning to raise some of their own food. This 

diagram shows the achievement of Newark, N. J., under the enthusiastic leadership of Carl Bannwart. Starting 

with the schools, but eventually with the cooperation of many other agencies and organizations, that city has 

increased its cultivated vacant lot area from ten acres in 1915—one in every fifty-five acres of unused land—to 
a 225 acres—one in every 2.4 acres—in 1918. The number of gardens in these four years grew from 175 to 3,600; 


and the estimated value of their product from $4,200 to $145,224. 
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Wiciety. As a result, some are directed by civic federations, 
@ners by chambers of commerce, while still others are oper- 
2d independently and financed by the societies using them. 
of About four years ago the different exchanges in the country 
med to develop a consciousness of their own as separate and 
fart from the organizations which financed them. ‘This re- 
Hited in an informal group of exchange secretaries meeting 
Miizether for conference at the social workers’ national con- 
Sirence in 1916. At that time they appointed a committee to 
‘iirange a program for the next year, and at the annual meeting 
W Pittsburgh, in 1917, they held several well-attended meet- 
‘gs, discussing matters of policy. ‘The third conference was 
‘ld at the 1918 national conference in Kansas City, under 
ile auspices of the Division on the Family. The church which 
Gas provided for this meeting could not hold all of those who 
ished to attend. 

‘It remained, however, for the meeting at Atlantic City 
4 crystallize the thoughts and efforts underlying the work 
tyne during the preceding years, by the formation of an 
Msociation of exchanges which ‘included all exchanges in 


the United States and Canada, under the name of Amer- 
ican Association of Social Service Exchanges. An _ or- 
ganization committee has been’ formed consisting of Aaron 
M. Lopez, Brooklyn, chairman, Bessie Hall, Cleveland, 
Florence Dupuis, Chicago, A. Percy Paget, Winnipeg, 
Elwood Street, Louisville. Membership in the association for 
the first year was fixed at three dollars and is open to all 
social service exchanges by whatever name known, as well as 
all organizations engaged in social welfare work that are 
interested in the development or organization of an exchange. 
With the approval of the Division on the Family, of the 
national conference, the association has requested that it be 
included hereafter as an association under the Division on the 
Organization of Social Forces. 


A COURSE ON HOUSING 
O meet the demand for information and instruction on 
housing, the new department of industrial medicine 
and public hygiene of the Medical College of Cin- 
cinnati, has worked out in cooperation with the depart- 
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ment of social science of the university and with the Cincin- 
nati Better Housing League a university. course of twenty 
lectures covering every important phase of the subject—from 
the origin of the housing problem to the garden city move- 
ment of today, including such vital topics as the construction 
of low-cost houses for wage earners, cooperative and indus- 
trial housing, housing legislation, city planning in relation to 
housing and real estate operations. Experts from different 
parts of the country will lecture; and Cincinnati’s own busi- 
ness and professional men and city officials who are intimately 
acquainted with various phases of the subject also will take 
part in the course. In addition to the lectures, the course 
will include assigned reading and field work. This is said 
to be the most comprehensive course on housing as yet given 
at any American university. 


VISION AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


OSE S. HARDWICK, staff psychologist of the New 

England Home for Little Wanderers, in a study of 

fifty children of suspected visual defect, emphasizes anew 
the relationship of visual defect to mental development and 
to social reaction. She has found that although at least 23 
per cent of the children admitted for observation to the home 
have visual defects calling for correction with glasses, less 
than one-third have been provided with them before being 
received. 
_ About two-thirds of these defects are cases of hyperopia 
(far-sightedness), simple or compound. Chances for correc- 
tion for myopia (near-sightedness) are good, and of hyperopic 
astigmatism are about even, but from the nature of the case 
correction is peculiarly difficult to obtain when the eyes are 
hyperopic. Not only the children themselves but their parents 
and guardians, and even in some instances their teachers, fail 
to grasp the situation. The tests of vision in ordinary use in 
the schools appear to be fairly adequate, yet a large number 
of defects escape detection, or at least fail of adequate treat- 
ment. ‘The probable reasons are placed on four grounds: 
first, a failure to provide for efficient follow-up work; sec- 
ond, infrequency of tests—the compensations for astigmatism 
and hyperopia sometimes break down rather suddenly, and 
children whose range of vision is normal in September may 
show marked defect a few months later; third, failure to pro- 
vide for the examination of those children who may be absent 
on the day when the routine tests are made for their class; 
fourth, postponement of vision tests until the child enters 
school, and in some places until he has been in school for a 
year or more. 

If it is taken into account that the more distant objects are 
often the more stimulating intellectually, it is evident that the 
child’s universe has been very seriously contracted and im- 
poverished and that his mental and social development may 
suffer greatly in consequence. If to this is added nervous 
strain and a sense of inferiority, the effect upon his social at- 
titudes and reactions may be even worse. The study is care- 
fully made and has additional value because it is correlated 
with a psychological study of the same children. One only 
wishes that it could have been made of a larger group. 


PLEASANT OR WHOLE TRUTHS 
SAAC FISHER, the colored editor of the Fisk University 


News, was invited recently to appear before the Univer- 

sity Commission on Southern Race Questions, to inform 
its members on what the southern Negro thinks and feels. 
The questions in his own mind, he tells in an article on this 
hearing—Was this commission really possessed of the “ scien- 
tific approach,” did it really desire to know facts or was he 
expected to speak the customary commonplaces concerning 
the need of race ‘‘ cooperation ?”—he soon was able to answer 
as he had hoped to answer them. ‘These white southern uni- 
versity professors did not remain satisfied with the ‘“ pleasant 
truths,” the delicately phrased statements of minor grievances 
which some of the colored witnesses in their kindliness of 


_ direct endeavor to counteract the consciously or unconscious! 


heart had offered; they wanted the whole truth. And so, 
one sensitive colored man at least, they broke down a bar 
that he had felt to exist even during the commission’s 
life of several years, the conviction that “ they will not 
to a truthful presentation of the Negro’s case.” This, 
says, is a ‘new weapon” for the reformer who believes 
progress can be effected by a mutual understanding ; 
accurate knowledge of facts. This “scientific approac 
shown in the same number of the paper in an appeal of 
commission to college men of the South. They say: 

We believe that this readjustment [between the races] may 
effectively aided by a more general appreciation of the Negro’s v 
as a member of the community.... , 


At this time we would appeal especially for a large measure 9 
thoughtfulness and consideration, for the control of careless habit 
of speech which give needless offense and for the practice of just r 


lations. To seek by all practicable means to cultivate a nor 


tolerant spirit, a more generous sympathy, and a wider degre 
cooperation between the best elements of both races, to emphasize 
best rather than the worst features of inter-racial relations, 
secure greater publicity for those whose views are based on rea 
rather than prejudice—these, we believe, are essential parts of th 
reconstruction program by which it is hoped to bring into the w 
a new era of peace and democracy. 

As an outcome of this desire for the right kind of publicit 
shared also by other circles, a “southern publicity committ 
for making known the constructive aspects of race relations 


came into being early this summer. It consists of universit} 
professional and business men, and among its objects is 


incendiary activity of the Associated Press which “ encourag 
an entire race to commit crime by rewarding its crimin 
acts by the notice which all normal human beings crave ami 
penalizing its acts of decency, Christianity and advancemen 
by ominous, calculating silence.” 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


URING the war, the Department of Nursing ané 
Health of Teachers College, Columbia University, ga 
short courses to meet the emergency demand of f# 
army for reconstruction aides in occupational therapy. Monte 
fiore Hospital furnished the practice field for the Teachei 
College students and two hundred received training the 
during 1918-19. As a result of this combination of theor 
technical instruction, and practice teaching, the board 
directors of Montefiore is offering six scholarships of $3 
each for work at Teachers College next year in occupationa 
therapy. 
The successful results of using occupation for its therapeu 
and moral value in army hospitals has awakened wide intere 
and given an impetus to the development of such work 
civil hospitals. It might be expected that a large number 
the aides who were inducted into the army hospitals duri 
the war would be available for this purpose, but a surv 
shows that a considerable proportion of them will return 
former occupations or that they entered the work as a w 
service and do not wish to continue in professional li 
Moreover, since many entered the military service on 
emergency call, without the training necessary for qualifi 
workers, even the experience they have gained in hospitals w: 
not make up for their lack of technical knowledge and wide 
vision which is required of those who undertake to direct the 
work, and so there is a dearth of qualified supervisors and 
directors for this field. q 
A committee of the National Society for the Promotion | 
Occupational Therapy has formulated a standard course ©} 
training for occupational therapy teachers, and a course whicl 
in the main coincides with this will be offered at Teacher 
College and at Milwaukee-Downer College next fall. Thi 
field of work opens up a new profession for women, for it i 
fast becoming distinct from that of nursing, and it is om 
which has the double interest of dealing with the productiot 
of hand work, which appeals to the craftsman, and with humat 
problems, which appeal to the nurse and social worker. 


THE SOCIAL WORKSHOP 


—— 4 Department of Practice 


Tiny Town 


HEN a deputation of local trade unions, not long ago, 
appeared before the Chamber of Commerce in Spring- 
#1, Mo., and urged it to do everything in its power to 
siourage the resumption of building activity, their argu- 
#ats fell upon willing ears. The chamber already was active 
@a movement for road improvement and now added to its 
sHvities a “Build Now” campaign. One feature of this 
“hpaign, invented by W. H. Johnson, local director of the 
Vild Now publicity, will interest those in other cities who 
m confronted with the difficult task of molding public opin- 
for a movement to overcome a housing shortage by build- 
more houses. This feature is “ Tiny Town.” ‘The plan 
as to interest the children at school and at the same time 
produce a dramatic effect on the whole community. With 
bY aid of the manual training and drawing departments of 
is public schools of Springfield, the children built a large 
sregation of miniature structures covering every phase of 
bresidence district, thirty-two blocks, done to a scale of one- 
®\f an inch to a foot. About one thousand houses were 
N:cted, and, to judge from photographs received, they were 
Wetty accurate in the main architectural features. Building 
jatests with prizes made the new town the main topic in 
# least a thousand homes. Streets and parks were laid out 
: scale—representing an area of 155 acres. A small admis- 
Hn fee was charged when, after not quite two months, the 
iimpleted work was shown. At the close of the exhibition 
@regular auctioneer sold the houses to the highest bidders 
gong Springfield’s youthful population; many of them were 
mbsequently exhibited individually in store windows, so that 
fe publicity produced continued for some time. 

@ The model city fertilized the imagination of others. The 
Yperintendent of schools saw in it a good opportunity for 
#e teaching of good citizenship and set up a civil government, 
ily elected by the boys after a preliminary referendum on 
Joman suffrage, which was defeated. Another referendum, 
qi the adoption of a commission government, was adopted, 
id officials were then elected to govern Tiny Town during 
Ge period of its existence. The total cost of the enterprise, 
lcluding the prizes, was about $5,000, contributed by banks, 
yal estate men, contractors, building supply manufacturers 
‘ad others. 

| The girls, notwithstanding the adverse vote on the suffrage 
laestion, also determined to have a competition which was 
i ranged by the art department of the public schools. Their 
: mtest was in home decoration and involved the making of 
juiniature rugs and other floor coverings, draperies, furniture, 
s-esco painting, design painting and other interior decorations. 
vome of the “ parlors” and ‘‘ best bedrooms ”’ achieved would 
Yo credit to professional firms. For the smallest children, the 
‘ompetition was even more one of “art for art’s sake.” “They 
ere supplied with blank books of twelve pages, with printed 
aptions at the top of each page representing the various 
jooms in a house. On these pages the children were encour- 
‘ged to go the limit in expressing their taste in interior decora- 
ion and furnishing, insofar as this could be expressed by means 
if cut-out pictures and crayon drawings. 

The whole campaign is said to have been most successful. 
| 


=< 


[All classes of the population and every part of the city were 
reached. ‘There has already (since the end of June) been 


a marked revival in building which may, at least in part, be 
attributed to this campaign. Next year the enterprise 1s to 
be repeated on a larger scale and in the open: a ten-acre tract 
is to be plotted and built over; real landscape gardening will 
create a park which may retain permanent features ; and the 
Tiny Town mayor will be able to sit in state in his city hall. 


Electing Shop Committees 


Ax least one American factory has adopted proportional 
representation for use in the election of shop committees. 
This is the Leeds & Northrup Company of Philadelphia, 
makers of electrical instruments. The Hare system has been 
adopted. The American Proportional Representation League 
has expressed its willingness to give its expert advice to corre- 
spondents seeking information on the application of this prin- 
ciple to the selection of employes under plans of representation. 

While the Hare system is preferably used when those to 


‘be elected number five or more, it is nevertheless applicable 


to the election of a smaller number. ‘The usual shop com- 
mittee consists of three, and as the group from which it is 
selected is ordinarily homogeneous, the regular kind of elec- 
tion would probably secure as good results as one conducted 
under the Hare system. But in the election of committees 
of five or more to represent an entire plant—a works com- 
mittee, for example, as distinguished from a shop or divisional 
committee—the proportional scheme is clearly the most 
desirable. 

The large majority of shop committee plans or plans of 
representation would unquestionably be improved were pro- 
portional representation adopted instead of the usual method 
of selecting the members of the “‘ top committee,” the ‘‘ coun- 
cil,” ‘‘ committee on appeals,’ or whatever its name may be, 
by election by already elected “representatives”. This 
method, of course, excludes the rank and file from choosing 
the central committee directly and has the additional disad- 
vantage of giving undue value in close districts to the few 
votes necessary to turn the scale. A works council of, say, 
five, should be thoroughly representative of every craft or 
trade group as well as of every shade of economic belief in 
the works. 


W. L. Sropparp. 


Hospital Maternity Work 


FEEL that Survey readers will be interested in the fine 

account given in the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal of May 1, of the past year’s work of Mrs. Russell in the 
maternity wards of the Boston City Hospital. But I also 
feel quite sure that Survey readers will not get hold of 
this medical journal and so will miss what they ought to see 
there. I am therefore taking this opportunity to describe 
the interesting points of this article. 

The department of medical-social work, established a few 
years ago at the Boston City Hospital under Gertrude L. 
Farmer, has developed in a way that reflects great credit 
both upon her and upon the committee in charge of the 
work. It is not easy to start social service in a municipal 
institution, rightly conservative and aware of its traditions. 
Knowing from experience the difficulties of such an under- 
taking, I am all the more appreciative of the success won 
by this committee and by Miss Farmer. 

One of the most striking proofs of this success is Mrs. 
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Russell’s study of 459 cases, constituting all but six of those 
treated in the newly opened ward in the hospital between 
October, 1917 and October, 1918. It was only a year 
earlier than this that the hospital first opened its maternity 
ward with twenty beds. Since the ward is open to married 
and unmarried mothers alike, and since non-residents of 
Boston are not absolutely excluded, one can easily see that 
misgivings might have been entertained about the use to 
which this ward might be put. One might anticipate that it 
would be used by unmarried mothers from outside the city 
who wished to keep their condition secret and that the 
localities in which these problems should be worked out 
would thus be deprived of their proper responsibility. Mrs. 
Russell’s study, however, shows that 92 per cent of all the 
patients came from a comparatively short radius about the 
hospital. In other words, the ward has not been abused and 
has fulfilled the function for which it was opened. 


Married and Unmarried 


THE 459 patients above referred to include 101 unmar- 
ried mothers, and the wise policy has been pursued in this 
survey of investigating married and unmarried alike, so as 
to get a broad view of the maternity problem in a municipal 
hospital. Through an abundance of statistics and case 
records, the investigation was made along three lines: What 
sort of people were these patients? How had they been 
cared for before, during and after their convalescence? What 
outstanding needs were revealed by these 459 cases? 

Economically more than half of the patients were found 
to be fairly well-to-do. Two-thirds of them paid between 
$11 and $20 rent monthly and occupied four or five rooms. 
One-third of them were somewhat dependent upon chari- 
table assistance. Out of 312 whose budgets were studied in 
detail, 18 per cent were known to some charitable agency, 
but three-fifths of these were unmarried mothers. As to 
occupation it was clear that practically all the married 
women of this group were confining themselves to their 
home duties. Practically none of them worked outside of 
their homes. Fifty-two per cent of the husbands of these 
women were skilled workers. By actual visits it was shown 
that 50 per cent of these women had good homes, 35 per 
cent fair homes, and only 15 per cent had poor homes. In 
view of these facts, one might wonder whether hospital care 
was really necessary. Might these cases not have been ade- 
quately cared for in their own homes? 

Out of 403 cases in which this point was investigated, 49 
per cent stayed 10 or I1 days, 30 per cent 12 to 14 days, 21 
per cent 14 days or more. A study of the homes of these 
patients showed that only half of them could be adequately 
taken care of at home after they left the hospital. It is not 
to be supposed that 10 or 11 days is usually sufficient for 
convalescence after childbirth. The period is calculated on 
the assumption that further convalescence can be allowed for 
after the patient leaves the hospital. But the facts in Mrs. 
Russell’s survey show that this assumption is not correct. 
There is no proper provision for convalescent homes ready 
to receive these women after they leave; and their own homes, 
in many cases, cannot give what they need. It is therefore 
all the more important that there should exist such a ward as 
this, where women, even though fairly well-to-do, can get 
at least ten days of good care. Mrs. Russell’s analysis shows 
not only that the ward care is necessary but that more of it 
or of similar care elsewhere is essential in order to finish 
up the job so well begun there. As further evidence on this 
point she finds that 60 per cent of the patients had no ade- 
quate pre-natal care and 18 per cent out of the remaining 
40 per cent got their pre-natal care only in the Out-Patient 
Department of the Boston City Hospital. In the absence of 
such pre-natal care it is all the more important that such a 
ward should exist. Very possibly it is in part a result of 
this lack of pre-natal care, that 86 of these women lost their 
babies. Sixty-two of these were prematurely born, 19 still- 


born, 4 had congenital syphilis. In 53 cases there 

family problems, such as desertion, widowhood or d 
ency, and these, in addition to the 101 unmarried mothe 
showed the magnitude of the problems thrown on the so 
worker in this department of the work. 


Mrs. Russell emphasizes especially the need for adv 
tising the hospital’s provision of pre-natal instruction in- 
available places, such as hospital clinics and outpatient d 
partments, settlement houses, the offices of charitable ap 
cies, etc. Personally, I think this is only one example of 
crying lack of philanthropic advertising. Most of our p 
thropic enterprises treat their tasks far too passively, ace 
ing some or all of those who come to their offices, but m 
reaching out through advertising to find those who ne 
their services and who in most cases are altogether una 
of the existence of them. 


The need of more adequate convalescent care for mi 
ternity cases is strongly demonstrated by this report. Hej 
again I feel that this is only one important example o 
much more widespread need. We have too many hospita 
for acute diseases when compared with the crying lack ¢ 
institutions for convalescence. Doctors are more interes 
in the so-called acute hospital, and their influence u 
donors and upon those who draft the wills of wealthy peop! 
is disproportionately strong. From the point of view of cor 
munity need, convalescence now takes precedent over acu 
disease. A 


Unless and until there is better provision for convale 
cence, hospitals which provide for maternity cases should kee 
them longer than is now the custom, as exemplified at th 
Boston City Hospital. Especially is this the case when wi 
married mothers make up a considerable proportion; since | 
such mothers, their youth, the social and spiritual problem 
confronting them and the need of extensive work by th 
social worker before they are out of her control, especiall 
call for a longer stay. In connection with this phase of he 
work with unmarried mothers, Mrs. Russell has elsewher 
stated: E 


The physical and psychological difficulties of the situation deman 
almost superhuman tact, sympathy and subtlety of understanding ¢ 
the part of the worker. Physically, it is impossible for the git 
to tell a painful and often humiliating story in the first few dat 
following confinement, The morale of the patient is then at a lo 
ebb and therefore the approach must be made by the worker 
conveying her own point of view with such a degree of ins 
into the girl’s problem, as to combat the patient’s fear of pu 
opinion and induce her to dare to tell her true story rather 
fabricate, as her only means of self defense. Having secured he 
story by often interpreting her own unrealized motives and aspira 
tions, the next step is to break down the barriers of secrecy and sup 
pression by which the patient has shielded her predicament frot 
family and friends, and gain her consent now to seek their 
operation. Finally the worker must show the often deceived an 
outraged relatives their responsibility in a constructive plan fo 
the welfare of mother and baby, a stupendous task of persuasion. 


Indeed to carry out this task and to work out a hopef 
and humane plan for both mother and baby in a brief 10-1 
day period, is a manifest impossibility. a 

RicHarp C, Cazor. © 


Tasks for Returning Citizens 


To men demobilized from military and naval service 
are a part of the home community. They are more than 
returning soldiers; they are returning citizens. Therefore, 
whatever the community may discover to be its tasks are if 
a literal sense the responsibility and concern of those who 
have come back from service. Let every community recog 
nize that fact and make provision for enlisting in every 
possible way the splendid asset whith it has in the personnel 
of its home-coming boys. ‘Their superb physical condition 
(far above that of those left at home), their new vision and 
intelligence broadened by months in camp and battle front, 
and the enlarged influence and prestige which is theirs because 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR SOCIAL AGENCIES 
. ay AROL ARONOVFICI of Saint Paul has amused himself by formulating some principles for the guidance of 


“ observation and study of many organizations throughout the United States: 


social agencies, baséd on his 


/ Annual reports must contain names of 
$s many people connected with your or- 
‘anization as desire to see their names in 
rint. ‘They must be written in a style 
fo dull that even the typesetters would 
Jind it difficult to keep awake and must 


The 
sivhole must be printed on cheap paper, 
‘vith unreadable type. It must contain no 


“information upon which a person of aver- 


j 


is being rendered. The whole should be 


' Social workers should not be too freely 
senformed on general social theory or 
jSoractice. They may be exposed to the 


Social agencies doing the same kind of 
work should not amalgamate or unite 
their forces. Some of the “cases” might 
find it difficult to make ends meet on 
charity wages and retire from business. 
This might leave some “directors” without 
“boards” and some social workers with- 
out “jobs.” The poor must always remain 
with us if the social worker is, to survive. 
—“ Competition is the soul of progress.” 

A social worker should do the best work 
with a board of directors of at least 100 
members, divided into as many committees 
as possible, each one with authority to 
give orders, preferably to assistants. The 
more often the committees change the 
better. 

In selecting an executive do not look for 
training or experience. There are plenty 
of respectable people who could not suc- 
ceed in any other enterprise. Anybody 
should know how to attend to other 


No executive should be permitted to se- 
lect his or her own assistants, It deprives 
the institution of necessary excitement and 
is a detriment to the interest of the ladies 
in the internal workings of the adminis- 
trative machinery. 


Do not support or encourage preventive 
social agencies. It interferes with the 
business of doctors, lawyers, judges, 
saloons, police officers and jails. No city 
desires to have anybody’s business inter- 
fered with or reduced. 


Do not encourage the keeping of ade- 
quate records. Somebody might find out 
what your agency is doing or failing to do. 
Charity is a “private business” and the 
people who pay for it should not know 
too much about it. 

Never overlook the fact that coopera- 


tion means what others are willing to do 
for your own work and not what you do 


ssneresy of believing that other people’s 


Miwork is as important as their own. people’s business. 


hilitary experience—all these combine to make them 
ws of peculiar potential value to the enlarging life of the 
munity. Their advice and counsel should be sought in 
®xing out any plans involving the interests of the com- 
“ity. They should have definite responsibility placed upon 
“i for carrying out any plans decided upon. 


; } 


‘ 
4 


| Specific Tasks 


ducation of the Local Community—The man who comes 

_is a living testimonial to “what the army did for me” 
@should be particularly effective in driving home to his 
Ww citizens the sense of the relation between the citizen 
% good government. He may become a valuable propa- 
jlist, bringing lessons of utmost importance, which he has 
Shed while in camp, of health, sanitation, social hygiene, 
i inspection, public improvements, etc. He should be urged 
Wresent these lessons to the folks at home: 


i 


) churches and religious gatherings; 

§fore bodies of school children, parent-teacher associations, etc.; 
social centers, settlements and neighborhood gatherings; 

fore clubs and civic groups; 

Tr peace-time four-minute talks; 

ong foreign populations. Returned soldiers of the same nation- 

will be far more effective than speakers of another race. 

joy Leadership.—Returned men of right character and 

bility will be powerful with boys, who are by nature hero- 
hippers. Opportunities exist in: 

dyy Scouts; 

thy clubs; 

‘\g Brother movement ; 

Solunteer probation work in juvenile and boys’ courts, and as 

ids to boys paroled from state reformatories; 

quaintance with such organizations as the Boys’ Republic, and 

Hicipation in their activities. 

Neadership in Recreational Activities—Many new ideas 

V-ecreation have been developed in the camps by the war 

hice recreation programs which have a most practical value 

the home community. Men who have participated in these 

ip recreational features are logical leaders at home. 

olunteer play leaders to neighborhood groups, especially groups 

aildren ; 

ial of entertainment features in schools, churches, centers, 

‘transferring to civil life interesting features developed in camp; 

‘ilitary drill leaders; 

taders of community singing; 


| 
: 
| 


| 
; , 
femonstration of neighborhood “mass games.” 


| 
Personal Touch with Demobilized Men.—The man who 
| already been demobilized and become adjusted to the 


or are prepared to do for others. 


civil environment is in a position to render especially effective 
service to those in process of “ civilization,” because he has 
himself been through the process and has a basis of common 
experience, Sometimes he will be listened to when a mere 
civilian would not be. He has opportunities like these: 


Meeting men as they return; ; f 
Extending a friendly hand to men in uniform on the streets, who 


seem to need it; 

Helping to locate jobs; ; 

Acting as friendly counsellors at K. of C., Salvation Army, Y. M. 
C. A. and other lodging-places for men in uniform. 

V olunteer Social Service. 


Service with institutional churches, and social settlements; 

Service with charitable institutes ; 

Service with child welfare agencies; 

Red Cross service; 

Teaching classes in English to foreigners under auspices of local — 
organizations doing this work. 

Work with Organized Religious Bodies. 

Teachers or leaders of Sunday school classes; 

Leadership of juvenile and adolescent groups connected with the 
church, Sunday school or congregation; 

Committee service; 

Active participation in religious services. 

Service Groups.—A “service group” is a small body of 
men organized informally for the purpose of rendering assist- 
ance to and exerting a definitely helpful influence upon other 
persons with whom they naturally come into contact, in care- 
fully chosen and Specific ways. Large possibilities of useful- 
ness reside in this group idea. They may be organized within 
any church, factory or shop, club or fraternal order, school or 
other organization, where sufficitnt numbers of demobilized 
men may be found. Groups of men who have had military 
service will in many instances be able to reach other men whe 
have been in service who could not otherwise be reached. 

The Ballot and Public Office—Just as the “ soldier vote ” 
has for fifty years since the Civil War been an influence to be 
reckoned with, it is probable that it will again be a powerful 
force in the years to come. There is no greater task before the 
returning soldier than to see to it that his political influence 
(which will be greater than that of the ordinary civilian), 
whether through ballot or in the public offices to which he will 
inevitably be chosen, is intelligently and honorably guided along 
lines of community, national and international wellbeing. 

Harness up the eager energy of these returning men to tasks 
of community worth. Enlist their experince and counsel for 
the working aut of problems which are theirs no less than ours. 


Ear_Le FE. EuBANK. 


In the War Risk Bureau 


By Katharine Fisher 


The File Clerk 


O NE of rows of women in long aisles 
Between the tables and the files, 

All day she stoops or stands, 

Filing, sorting, piling, papers—papers—papers— 
With never-idle hands; 

Deftly her fingers slip and lift, 

Withdraw, return, and shift 

The soldiers’ applications. At a call 

She rises from behind her wooden wall, 

Smiling, to bend and find the number asked for— 
That is all. 


Down those long aisles, 

Those seeming miles of files, 

She serves in faithful patience, knowing not 
What lives she handles, whose the lot 

Her carefulness makes lighter, 

Her carelessness might mar. 

Dull, undistinguished toil; but her slight hands 
Not merely papers hold, 

But bread and shelter, fire against the cold 
For helpless lives in many lands. 


And hers to help te nerve 

An army in a drive to end a war. 

The world and all its future she doth serve— 
The woman at the files, 

Hundreds of women down the busy aisles, 
Working all day for unknown folk afar. 


A Card-Index Clerk 


OFT is her little mouth, but oh so sober! 

Smooth is her hair; no breeze comes here to play. 
Round her cheeks (here no cheeks unrouged are rosy), 
Still as age itself she sits seven hours a day. 


Asks the allotment-number, looks in her index, 
Writes down a folder-number, listens for the next. 
Watching her serenity in the crowded office 
While I await my turn, my soul for her is vexed. 


Hers is no task for youth. Youth should know adventure. 
Even for “‘ efficiency” too high the price we pay. 

Come, Life, and save her from a system that would leave her 
Slave to petty routine seven hours a day. 


Special Correspondence 


HE letters lie heaped in folders, 

Their stories lie on our hearts, 
Images of the writers linger before our eyes. 
Even at night when we close our eyes 
We see women coming down to tenement doorways, 
Women hurrying out to roadside mail-boxes, 
Looking for their allotments. 


The wife with one baby rolled in her shawl 

And another unborn; 

The colored woman in her cabin, 

Her black brood scrambling round her; 

The mother who dares not let her boy know q 

The money she needs has not come; 4 

The grandmother struggling to care for her dead daugh 
ter’s child . 

Whose father is in France. 


We read the ill-spelled letter 

Faintly scrawled with a pencil (probably borrowed) 
On a sheet of paper begged at the general store; 

The well-worded, intelligent letter 

With the weitere apology for its urgency: 

‘“‘T have no money to live upon 

And I am greatly embarrassed ;” 

The letter telling of rent overdue, 

Of need for coal and milk, 

“ And I don’t think me and my children should go hungry 
When my husband’s fighting for the country;” 

The appeal to the senator, 

With the senator’s stereotyped letter to the bureau; 

The Red Cross form of inquiry, typed in columns, 
With the family name spelled two ways 

And the date of enlistment wrong 

(The soldier’s wife is not sure of dates and spellinssill 
The soldier’s letter; the letter from the commanding officers” 
And letters and more letters from women. 


They all depend on us. 
Their eyes reproach us. 
Thousands of pleading letters, 
Millions of reproachful eyes. 


War-Mothers 


oe 


AST year my heart was burdened 
By letters from mothers-to-be, 


Waiting and needy and worried, 
With husbands over the sea. 


Bad it is for babies, 


Bad for the nation’s fate, 
That bearing mothers should worry 
And hunger while they wait. 


Lighter this year my heart is— 
With men long over-sea 

Few are the bearing mothers, 
Few the babies-to-be. 
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§, BILLIARDS AND BOWLING AS A PHASE OF 
s/MMERCIALIZED AMUSEMENTS 
+; Rev. John J. Phelan. Little Book Press, 
sjledo. 195 pp., illustrated. Price $1.50; 
fi mail of the Survey $1.58. 

le first step necessary to remedy an evil 


ol) acknowledge that it exists. With this 


oil picture of the conditions prevalent in 
| amusement resorts. The conditions de- 


ed” to admit that commercialized recrea- 
:ghas made little or no effort to safeguard 
sinorals of our youth, but has had as its 
Sjobject financial gain. 

1e hold that pool and billiards have 


Yamewhat astounding, but the data ob- 
ya:d by the questionnaire given to the high 


ih.onditions in any of our large cities. That 
sil workers can learn much to assist them 
“heir work by discussing their problems 
of those with whom they are laboring is 
i) forcibly brought out in the digest of im- 
irements of pool halls suggested by the 
Sbriodically throughout the book the author 
inserted groups of questions and sugges- 
@ which would furnish good material for 
Glissions in forums, churches, community 
“rs and clubs. Forces for good are here 
jag the first step so necessary in the pro- 
9 on of anymovement—some definite phases 
@ae movement to discuss. The church in 
sljicular is admonished to reassert itself 


he compilation of the pool room ordin- 
Ms of sixty-two cities shows conclusively 
# the framers of these laws had little 
Siwledge of the game and still less of those 
= were its most enthusiastic supporters, the 
@e being exceptionally attractive to the 
© between fifteen and twenty-one. 


whe book is an exceptional contribution to 
( great cause of furnishing wholesome 
Heation to our boys and young men. It 
specially recommended to those who are 
jined “to let well enough alone.” 


H. O. Bere. 


/ERAGES AND THEIR ADULTERATION 
ily Harvey W. Wiley. P. Blakiston’s Son 
} Co. 421 pp. Illustrated. Price $3.50; 
#7 mail of the Survey $3.75. 
UNCLE SAM’s WATER WaGON 
ly Helen Watkeys Moore. G. P. Put- 
} 222 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
/f the SuRVEY $1.65. 
r. Wiley has here compiled a companion 
ime to his earlier Foods and Their Adul- 
ition but it was published too late to have 
| 
| 


‘'am’s Sons. 


t against impure foods. 


thing like the effect on the discussion of 
Indeed, the half 


iibition that the other had on the long 


) 
he book which describes alcoholic bever- 
3 may be used chiefly by writers fifty 
rs hence as they puzzle over the differ- 
2 between a fizz and a rickey and try to 
f, through dusty pages, the bouquets of 
| wines named for the quaint countrysides 
Zurope but commonly bottled on Manhat- 
Island from the juice of California 


= 


| 


} ‘ 


grapes. The owner of an American vine- 
yard might argue that he has as good a 
right to call his wine after a French chateau 
as to name his children for a Greek god or 
an English crusader. But it is there that Dr. 
Wiley gets him, for his great practical con- 
tribution to the cause of pure food has been 
in the statutory requirement of honest label- 
ing. We may sell wooden nutmegs if any 
will buy them, but the package must disclose 
their illegitimate descent from the woodpile. 

Adulteration runs riot in the soft drinks, 
particularly in the substitution of chemical 
acids and artificial colors for the native 
fruit juices. “Synthetic” lemonade is at least 
as common as the circus. Capsicum is the 
“ginger” in some ginger ales, and even the 
bottled waters have been tampered with, 
Consumers are more or less protected by the 
food and drugs act, as practically all drinks 
are also foods. But one wonders if the soda- 
fountain men, through the use of adulterants 
and habit-forming drugs, will run the same 
reckless course as did the liquor dealers. Dr. 
Wiley speaks of the adulteration of whiskey 
in all parts of the world and mentions the 
story, told at length by Ibafiez in La Bodega, 
of the ruin of a whole province of Spain 
through the greedy cheapening of sherry. 

It is to water—“the one beverage for real 
thirst’—that the leading place in the book is 
given. It may console those who are dis- 
traught in this first year of the Great Drought 
to know that there are many kinds of water, 
including “hard” water. Among the quaint 
stories told by Dr. Wiley is that of the use 
of the “divining rod” or “witch hazel” for 
locating a well. But the volume is essential- 
ly for reference use. It is ponderous and 
none too well proofread. 

x x * 


On Uncle Sam’s Water Wagon, in its ap- 
pearance no less than its name and the ex- 
treme timeliness of its publication, is remin- 
iscent of those biographies which are rushed 
out between the national conventions and 
Election Day or of that famous account of 
the San Francisco earthquake with its “au- 
thentic” photographs of the ruins which was 
on the presses of an eastern city before the 
first train had left San Francisco for the out- 
side. It contains the delicious drinks familiar 
to us all and many others. But a hard 
drinker of soft drinks wonders at the omis- 
sion of root beer from the five hundred 
recipes and at the camouflage—“ginger nec- 
tar”’—of the ginger water which has played 
its part in the harvesting of every hay crop 
since the beginning of New England. For 
there is no other drink—not even pure, cool 
water—which a sweating man may guzzle 
without stint through a twelve-hour day of 
pitching and making the load. 

A. BK. 
NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

By Ramsay Muir. Henry Holt & Go, 312 

pp. Price $2.75; by mail of the Survey 

$2.90. 

This is the third volume of a series, under 
the general caption The Culmination of 
Modern History, in which Professor Muir 
deals with the growth of the idea of nation- 
ality (which he deems the foundation ofmod- 
ern political development), with international 
cooperation, with the practice of self-govern- 
ment through parliamentary institutions and 
finally with the spread of European ideas of 
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government throughout the world. The book 
in hand is logically the second of the series 
and comes between his Nationalism and In- 
ternationalism and Expansion of Europe, both 
of which appeared earlier. 

The author devotes about fifty pages to a 
historical review of the antecedents of the 
nineteenth century; about half of the main 
body of his argument is assigned to the de- 
velopments between 1800 and 1878, and the 
remainder to preparations for submitting the 
“supreme issue” to the decision of arms—the 
supreme issue of autocracy, represented by 
the Prussian-German government, as opposed 
to the principle of free self-government, 
worked out first and foremost by Great 
Britain, the United States and France. 

The writer’s dominating antithesis is that 
between parliamentary institutions and autoc- 
racy. The idea of nationality, he holds, is 
the foundation of all free institutions, and 
he sees no antithesis or fundamental conflict 
between nationalism, of which apparently we 
can never have too much, and international- 
ism, which is its “ fulfilment”. 

Professor Muir writes with remarkable 
clarity and vigor. His convictions are obvi- 
ous and his ‘manner of presenting them as- 
sured. He will seem to the somewhat old- 
fashioned British liberals to offer a full 
historical substantiation of their creed. But 
Professor Muir’s clarity is partly due to a 
sedulous neglect of many puzzling elements 
and tendencies in modern human affairs 
which cannot be disposed of by invective. He 
makes out too clear a case for his nationality 
and representative institutions as he now 
finds them; he disposes almost too readily of 
Marxian socialism and all things German. 
He is not very curious about the underlying 
dynamic social and industrial changes which 
have produced modern democratic tendencies 
and will surely modify them in the future. 
The terrors of war have begotten in his 
case, as the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion produced in Burke’s, an obvious anxiety 
to “rationalize” the safe and sane, as it ap- 
peals to an honest Britisher, and to forget 


‘that Hobbes and Burke furnish immortal ex- 


amples of the scientific hazards of such an 
enterprise. 
JAMES Harvey ROBINSON. 


SocIAL SERVICE DiRECTORY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Compiled by Leon Stern. Municipal Court 
of Philadelphia. 329 pp. Price $1, paper 
bound; $2.50, cloth (loose-leaf binder) ; 
$3.75, leather (loose-leaf binder) ; by mail 
of the Survey $1.10, $2.65 and $3.95. 

The chief claim to novelty of this directory 
is its binding; this is of the loose-leaf type 
so that additions may be inserted from time 
to time without necessitating a completely 
new edition. The directory is well arranged. 
The index, however, would be more useful 
for rapid reference, were it printed in larger 
type, even though it would take more pages. 
The typography of the main text is more 
readable than that of other directories of this 
kind. On the other hand, the information 
given is much more meager than that, for 
instance, of the New York directory and does 
not, therefore, assist executives and superin- 
tendents so much in the elimination of per- 
sonal inquiries. 


W. E. A. EpucaTion YEAR Book, 1918 
Workers’ Educational Association. Ginn 
& Co. 507 pp. Price $1.80; by mail of 
the Survey $1.95. 


This volume contains the latest informa- 
tion about the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, the most remarkable educational 
movement of the last generation. “ Our bus- 
iness,” says the editors, “is to appeal to the 
imagination of the reading public and to 
make it feel that we hold to be indubitable— 
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that no, phase of reconstruction so much de- 
mands attention as education. In order that 
such an appeal might be effectively made we 
approached leading educationists, asked them 
for contributions, and gave them entire 
freedom to say what they pleased.” In re- 
sponse to this appeal, contributions are in- 
cluded from the pens of Shaw, Galsworthy, 
J. A. Hobson, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
Viscount Haldane, A. E. Zimmern, W. 
Temple, Edmond Holmes, Margaret Mac- 
millan, S. G. Hobson, G. D. H. Cole and 
other prominent educationists and publicists. 
The discerning reader, especially if he 
takes the view that education is by far the 
most important public question at the mo- 
ment, will turn to the sections which deal 
with the work of the association itself. This 
significant movement started on the highest 
plane and has never lowered its flag. “The 
association was determined above all things 
to be free,” says Albert Mansbridge, for a 
dozen years the general secretary of the 
movement, in his book on Tutorial Classes. 
“Tt was clear that it should be unpartisan 


in politics and should welcome men of all 


kinds of political thought; that it should be 
unsectarian, standing outside all creeds but 
not hostile to any one of them; that it should 
be democratic in the sense that it should be 
governed by its members, and that it would 
pay no more respect to the man of high place 
or of great wealth than to the humblest 
workman with no money; that it would 
accept no money given to influence its teach- 
ing. To all these principles it has kept true.” 

The special aim of the association has 
been to bring together manual workers and 
those engaged in teaching in order to discuss 
problems of education and particularly ques- 
tions which concern the manual workers. 
So successful has it been that practically all 
the universities and university colleges in 
Great Britain are. active supporters of the 
movement. Classes have been established 
and are in successful operation in Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, South Africa and 
Canada. Not long ago the Highway (the 
organ of the British section of the movement) 
reported that the association numbered in its 
ranks 2,336 organizations, including 861 labor 
unions and kindred bodies, 409 cooperative 
committees, 205 adult schools, 11 university 
bodies, 12 local education authorities, 93 
working men’s clubs and _ institutes, 182 
teachers’ associations, 57 educational and 
literary societies, 75 classes and study circles 
and 431 various societies, chiefly of manual 
workers. 

Striking as these figures are, they are 
merely a superficial indication of the asso- 
ciation’s real achievement, which has been 
to generate a disinterested love of education 
for its own sake. The tutorial classes or- 
ganized. by the association, to quote again 
from Mr. Mansbridge, “are less than noth- 
ing if they concern themselves merely with 
the acquisition or dissemination of knowledge. 
They are in reality concerned with the com- 
plete development of those who compose 
them and indeed of the common life. It is 
this which makes them magnetic, and attracts 
the attention of continental scholars, who see 
in them the finest examples of adult educa- 
tion they know.” 

This movement is of British origin, but so 
undogmatic is it and so untrammeled by 
prejudice or tradition that it ought to appeal 
to the free spirits of all self-governing 
countries. Kindred efforts of recent origin 
are the United Labor Education Committee 
in New York and the Trade Union College 
at Boston. In Baltimore, under the auspices 
of the War Camp Community Service, 
classes are being organized on W. E. A. 
lines, and two of the largest and. most 
powerful labor groups have heartily en- 
dorsed the scheme. Great numbers of work- 
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ing people in the United States are ripe and 
ready to join in a similar cooperative move- 
ment between labor and learning. Will not 
the universities see that here a golden oppor- 
tunity lies ready to their hands? 

R. P. FARLEY. 


[There may be other classes and study 
groups in the United States on similar lines 
to those mentioned by Mr. Farley. It is im- 
portant that those engaged in this movement 
should keep in touch with each other for 
mutual information and aid. They are there- 
fore requested to communicate either with 
Mr. Farley (at 311 W. Monument street, 
Baltimore) or with Prof. H. W. L. Dana, 
director of the Boston Trade Union College, 
who is endeavoring to arrange for a con- 
ference of those interested at an early date. 
—Enrror. | 
$ 

THRIFT AND SUCCESS 

By Bennett B. Jackson, Norma H. Deming 

and Katherine I. Bemis. The Century Co. 

288 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $1.40. 


~'This is an excellent little book made up 
largely of short selections taken from the 
articles of men who have written on the sub- 
ject of thrift. Several selections are devoted 
to the general aspects of thrift, but the editors 
have wisely included a considerable number 
of selections describing such thrift agencies 
as savings banks, farm mortgages, postal 
savings banks, life insurance, and govern- 
ment bonds. The opportunities for wise in- 
vestment, as well as the necessity for saving, 
are thus brought clearly to the reader’s at- 
tention. 

The book includes several little plays 
which teach a thrift lesson. There are, too, 
inspiring talks intended to stimulate children 
to make a success of themselves. A number 
of biographical sketches of prominent Ameri- 
cans of the past and present are included. 
All the selections teach definite, crisp lessons, 
and teachers interested in thrift instruction 
will find the book extremely suggestive. 

GeorGE F. Zook. 


AN AMERICAN LaBor POLICY 
By Julius Henry Cohen. Macmillan Co. 
an pp. Price $1; by mail of the SuRvEY 
1.10. 


Julius Henry Cohen was for a number of 
years counsel for some of the largest em- 
ployers’ associations in the garment industry 
in New York. As such he had a good deal 
to do with the handling of industrial dis- 
putes and the avoidance and settlement of 
strikes. He played a very important part 
in the development of the original protocol 
in the cloak and suit industry. He was 
counsel to the Public Service Commission in 
1916 when there were strikes on the surface 
lines and the subway in New York city. 
Out of all his varied experiences he has 
developed a theory regarding the establish- 
ment of law and order as a substitute for 
force in industrial relations. His book, Law 
and Order in Industry, published a few years 
ago, was the result of his observations in 
this field. 

He has now put forth in a little book the 
conclusions which he has finally reached as 
to the steps to be taken to bring about peace 
instead of war in industry. He discusses 
and rejects, as contrary to reason and civil- 
ization, the philosophy of force as applied to 
the industrial conflict. He sees an increas- 
ing danger of the spread of that philosophy 
and says that if it is not checked “the epi- 
demic will be terrible.” The difficulty arises, 
according to Mr. Cohen, out of the practice 
of “hiring at will.” Under this practice the 
employe has no certainty of tenure of em- 
ployment and the employer has no protec- 
tion zgainst strikes. 

It seems to Mr. Cohen that “the present 


legal status must be changed ” and that “ 
group must give up something of its 
restrained right to wield power an 
there must be a reign of law, based 
the consent of the governed.” He prop 
therefore, that the organization of both 
ployers and employes be encouraged 
state as a settled policy; that they be 
mitted freely to enter into collective a; 
ments with each other, but that these a 
ments should be registered with a p 
body known as the National Labor Boat 
Industrial Council made up of men ac 
able to both employers and employes. 
these agreements are approved by the b 
then “let them have the validity of | 
binding obligations, with power of enf 
ment and relief to either party when in 
vested somewhere, if not in the courts 
in some new tribunal created for th 
purpose.” i e 
This is a very interesting suggestion, b 
it is not clear how it would do away wi 
the resort to force. The effect of the bo; 
action would be, presumably to make 
tive an agreement after it had been ent 
into. Most of the strikes are over the m 
of the agreement, rather than over its ¢ 
forcement, and with this the board woul 

have nothing to do. The board would 
no direct influence, furthermore, on the fai 
ness of an agreement. It might reject a 
unfair one, but there would be. no assurance 
that this would result in the substituting 
a better one. Despite these questions wh 
arise so easily, the book is a very clear 
cogent argument from the lawyer's s 
point for an ending of fighting in the in 
dustrial world, and the establishment in i 
stead of a reign of law. “a 
J. A. 


Tue SEx Sipe OF LIFE 
By Mary Ware Dennett. From the autho 
16 pp. Paper bound. Price $.25; by ma 
of the Survey $.30. t 
This essay, reprinted from the Medica 

Review of Reviews, is certainly not ada) 

to young people under eighteen years of 

and there are in existence many better & 
planations of sex life for those older tha 
eighteen. Most of the material in th 
pamphlet is correct, but in several plac 
particularly in the descriptions of sex rf 
tions on page 8 and of bad sex habits 6 
page 14, the phrasing is unfortunately ¢ 
and probably dangerously suggestive 
young people. In general, the pamphlet wi 
not tend to develop esthetic appreciation” 
sex, as the author seems to think. It doe 
not deserve a place in the permanent | 
ature for the sex education of young peop 


M. A. BIGELOW. 


Tue LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Edited by Henry E. Jackson. Prentie 
Hall, New York. 192 pp. Price $. 
paper; $1.00, cloth; by mail of the SUR 
$.60 and $1.10. 


Mr. Jackson, the special agent in commt 
nity service organization of the United State 
Bureau of Education, on his travels throug 
the country found forums of communit 
councils interested in the League of Natiomi 
proposal, as has already been noted in hi 
Survey (for May 17). He, therefore, cable 
to President Wilson suggesting the prepar@ 
tion of a bulletin containing a reprint am 
analysis of the league constitution togethe 
with the appropriate speeches by the Presi 
dent and other relevant material. He wa 
encouraged to undertake the editorial tas 
himself; and this little volume is the result 
The analysis of the covenant is by William 
H. Short, and to the President’s speeches ar 
added other patriotic utterances of grea 
Americans on world responsibilities and 2 
introduction, by the editor, on the promotio} 
of organized public opinion in general. : 

ioe wan 


| 
i 


Apng the many critical books on the 
4: of Nations that have made their ap- 
ice recently, two may be cordially— 
sin no political grounds—recommended 
Aents of the subject. The editors of 
sre occasional contributors to the SuR- 
The League of Nations—the Principle 
ie Practice, edited by Prof. Stephen P. 
s/n, now director of the Institute of In- 
gional Education [Atlantic Monthly 
a 370 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
biy $2.75], is the most unimpassioned, 
sa fic statement and discussion of the 
jaitreaty and league of nations provisions 
has so far appeared. The first part 
‘ses the history, philosophy and organi- 
' of a league; the second part interna- 
cooperation applied to such concrete 
sms as transportation, labor, backward 
| small nations, and economic interna- 
‘ism generally; the third discusses the 
@oe Doctrine and American isolation. 
4); League of Nations Covenant, edited 
eumuel McCune Lindsay [Academy of 
sal Science, Columbia University. 154 
aPaper bound. Price $1.00; by mail of 
@isrvey $1.15], is a slighter treatment of 
waibject. 


4 
i 


Jottings 


A:VENTIONS no longer are necessarily 
@inary affairs. Several recently have 
S their sessions between two towns. A 
isletely perambulating industrial congress 
Sheld in Alberta, Canada, August 11-16, 
sy the foundation of a broader relation- 
Wibetween the peoples of Canada and the 
Bid States. The main sessions were held 
filgary, but the delegates were taken on 
m of 2 large section of the province. 


4 
ARLY a score of medical bills are before 
airess, among them Senator Hoke Smith’s 
for a department of education, which, 
ng other things, would make school medi- 
Winspection compulsory, Senator Owen’s 
for a department of health and his bill 
Wtablish a sanitary reserve corps for the 
Fic Health Service. One of the smaller, 
tical measures is that introduced in the 
dhe by Mr. Clark to extend franking privi- 
t to state boards of health. Senator 
@ce’s bill for a federal department of 
h is said to be the most far-reaching 
those which have the same end in 
i. It provides for an appropriation of 
a 
a} 
iS increasing dependence of official as 
4 as voluntary agencies upon the training 
‘ols for social work to furnish them with 
{ble workers is demonstrated by the ex- 
‘ence of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Janthropy during the academic year clos- 
#this month. Notwithstanding the lucra- 
‘positions offered to untrained applicants 
ivar emergency agencies, the more exact- 
regular courses fitting for general, indus- 
4, recreational and public health work 
istered 227 students compared with 136 
Be ccading year. So great was the de- 
ibe of students to continue their studies 
j 


/ of applicants to enter upon courses anew, 
| the summer session hitherto running six 
ks was extended to cover a full quarter’s 
ee courses, thus for the first time offering 


all-year-round curriculum. The response 
students raised the summer. registrations 
/n 145 last summer to 187 in the regular 
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months’ course, 


Miss Mary Grace Hills 


courses this summer. To this was added 
the attendance of 88 public health nurses 
who came from many states to attend a two 
weeks’ public health institute, in which the 


school had the active cooperation of the Na-: 


tional Organization for Public Health Nur- 
sing and the public health agencies of 
Chicago. During the winter the three eve- 
ning courses offered registered 333 students, 
while only 73 took similar courses the pre- 
ceding year. All told, 771 students have 
taken training in the school the past academic 
year, 384 of whom were registered in regular 
courses, an unexpected increase over the 
total of 354 the previous year, when 281 took 
the regular training. 


GREAT possibilities lie before the newly 
established Bureau of Jewish Social Research, 
which consolidates the research activities of 
various older Jewish organizations. With 
Ludwig B. Bernstein as director, a staff 
which already includes several other well- 
known names, and the prospect of adequate 
funds, there is substantial basis for hoping 
that its ambitious program will be carried 
out. The purpose of the bureau is broadly 
stated as being “to serve American Jewry 
in the study and promotion of Jewish social 
and communal activities.” To this end it 
will be organized in the following depart- 
ments: Jewish social and communal activities 
in New York city; Surveys in communities 
outside of New York city; Jewish statistics; 
Information and consultation; Training of 
Jewish research workers; Publications and 
exhibits. 


RACE antagonism, writes a California cor- 
respondent, is not as insuperable as it may 
recently. have appeared in Washington and 
in Chicago. Two hundred and fifty colored 
members of the California Confederation of 
Women’s Clubs have just concluded a three 
days’ convention of colored people at San 
Diego and remained for a two days pro- 
gram given by the National Association for 
the Advancement of the Colored People. As 
many white as colored people attended the 
sessions; the city extended every courtey and 
the use of its municipal facilities, including 
the meeting places in the fair grounds.| Both 
white and colored speakers on the program 
declared the Chicago riots to be the result 
of ignorance and perpetrated by the lawless 
elements of both peoples; but that ‘“ the hews- 
papers preferred to feature the hostility of 
the ignorant rather than the cooperation of 
the higher types.” 


EQUITY, the quarterly owned and edited by 
Dr. Charles Fremont Taylor, of Philadelphia, 
in the interests of good government and es- 
pecially of the initiative, referendum and 
recall, has been incorporated in the National 
Municipal Review, now appearing monthly. 
The Review of late has somewhat enlirged 
its scope and is now dealing with national 
and state government and administrati¢n as 
well as with municipal. 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
Conducted by 

THE VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAVEN 

in co-operation with 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


offers to qualified, graduate nurses an eight 
from October to 
in the 


THEORY AND PRACTISE OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


For information, apply to the Director 


June 


35 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS 
WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


in a campaign for a Beconstructed Church and 
Nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mibhiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in the liberal pulpits 
of America, and may be trained for. efficient 
service at the 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


Autumn Quarter begins Sept. 24. Summer 
sessions at the expense of the School at the 
University of Chicago. Liberal scholarship aid. 
Traveling fellowships providing for further 
study at foreign universities available at 
graduation. 


Apply to 
Rev. F. C. Southworth, D.D., LL.D. 
President 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents 


A Standard Annual of Reference. Describes 
critically and discriminately the Private Schools of 
all classifications, 
Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, 
| age, special features, etc. 
Introductory Chapters review interesting de- 
velopments of the year in education,—Modern 
Schools, War Changes in the Schools, Educational 
Reconstruction. What Progressive Schools Are 
Doing, Recent Educational Literature, etc. 
Our Educational Service Bureau will be glad to 
advise and write you intimately about any school 
or class of Schools in which you are interested. 
Fifth Edition, 1919, revised and enlarged, 768 pages, 
$3.00. Circulars and sample pages on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT 


14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


“WORK WITH BOYS” 


The Only Magazine in its Field 


A magazine of methods to help 
working boys and their younger 
brothers physically and morally. 


Published by WM. McCORMICK, Reading, Pa. 
Seven issues a year, $1.00 


A Summer’s work in New York City 


fer 


experienced recreation seeretaries to assist groups of 
citizens who need techsical help and pete ng in 
orgsmizing recreation in their own neighborhoods. 


Community Councils of National Defense 


i Room 2210, Municipal Building New York 


Advertise your 


WANTS 


in The Survey 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels. and Re- 
sorts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
Estate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
teen lines to the inch. ) 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,’ “‘Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 
tial, including the address, for each inser- 
tion. Address Advertising Department, The 
Survey, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: An experienced matron, in 
a child caring institute in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Address 3216 SurRvEY. 


WANTED: Experienced housekeeper in 


child-caring institution in Brooklyn. Ad- 
dress 3230 SuRvEY. 
WANTED AT ONCE: Two school 


teachers for Grammar Grades and a\House- 
mother in a cottage of twenty boys, in an 
orphanage in Vermont. Salary commen- 
surate with training and experience. Apply 
to A. G. Fraser, Supt., Westminster, 
Vermont. 


WANTED: Trained case worker, man 
with background of College or University 
work in social sciences; if possible, some 
training in rural sociology, to act as super- 
visor of field training of course in rural 
social work in state university. Address 
C. E. Gehlke, Bureau of Education and 
Research, Southwestern Division, American 
Red Cross, Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED: Secretary for small Society 
in Pennsylvania, doing case work with 
delinquents. Salary, twelve hundred to 
begin, fifteen hundred after six months. 
Address 3234 Survey. 


WANTED: Two housekeepers, book- 
keeper and primary teachers in institution 
for delinquent girls. Samarcand Manor, 
Samarcand, N. C. Give education, experi- 
ence and age. 


A LARGE SETTLEMENT desires to 
increase its resident staff by adding a ca- 
pable person (Jewess preferred), to act as 
secretary to the Head Resident. Address, 
giving full information as to age, experi- 
ence, references, salary expected, etc., 3243 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Woman investigator in child 
protective society. Permanent position for 
person with desired experience and quali- 
fications. Should preferably be at least 25 
to 30 years old. Brooklyn Society Preven- 
ae of Cruelty to Children, Brooklyn, 


WANTED: Two capable young women 
for assistant matrons in children’s home. 
State age, experience, etc. Address 3242 
SURVEY. 


HOME SERVICE peace time 
program presents special opportuni- 
ties for development of social work 
in rural communities. Trained social 
workers, especially those with family 
case work experience and executive 
ability, are needed for country 
organization and field work. For 
information regarding Home Serv- 
ice training courses and positions, 
address 


American Red Cross, 
Dept. Civilian Relief, 
National Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 
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WANTED: A research worker of varied 
experience as assistant executive director 
for a social research bureau. Practical 
knowledge of Jewish social problems and 
of statistical methods prerequisite. Reply 
in writing only, stating qualifications and 
experience in detail, to Dr. L. B. Bernstein, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Ue ULSI lr ae he 

WANTED: Superintendent for twenty 
bed sanitorium caring for incipient tuber- 
culosis patients. Give hospital training, ref- 
erences and salary willing to start on in 
first letter. Address 3247 Survey. 


WANTED: General Secretary Associa- 
ted Charities, city forty thousand, State 
Capitol, University Town. Maintains sev- 
eral welfare departments. 10 S. Webster, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Italian, 
or a person speaking Italian and under- 
standing dialects, as case-worker in one of 
the districts of the Associated Charities. 
Address letter, giving age, previous training 
and experience to General Secretary, Asso- 
ciated Charities, 43 Hawkins Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


WANTED: Resident Kindergartner, for 
Children’s Home near New York City. 
Address 3248 Survey. 


WANTED: Resident Cottage Mother 
for Children’s Home near New York City. 
Address 3249 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: By experienced craft and 
social service worker, opening by October 
first, in or near Eastern city. Address 3223 
SURVEY. 


COMPETENT YOUNG WOMAN, uni- 
versity degree, domestic science training, 
two years’ settlement experience, desires 


position, preferably child welfare. Address 
3222 SURVEY. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR with ex- 
perierce in settlement, investigation, and 
college administration will consider a com- 
munity engineering position which will fur- 
nish expression to his training and capacity. 
Salary not less than $3,500. Address 3240 
SURVIY. 


PCSITION WANTED as health teach- 
er, by progressive young woman, trained 
and experienced as graded teacher, physi- 
cal director, health, hygiene and publicity 
worker. Address 3244 Survey. 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN, broad experi- 
ence in public health education and_social 
work, desires position. Address 3245 Sur- 
EY. 


<i 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN wants man- 
agement linen, hotel, private or public in- 
stitution. Address 3246 SuRVEY. 


TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER, with 
experience in financial federations, wishes 
postion in research, statistical or editorial 
work. Address 3250 Survey. 


HELP WANTED—DOMESTIC 


WANTED: General Houseworker, 
family of four, two adults, one child eight, 
one eighteen. months. New Jersey town, 
commuting distance New York City. Ad- 
dress 3241 Survey. 


CURRENT PAMPHLE’ 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the 
Order pamphlets from publisher, 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE FIRST NATIONS 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. 
Published by The Cooperative Leas 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York. 
TOWARD THE NEW HpucaTION. The case 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City o 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York Ci 
For VALUE RECEIVED. A Discussion of 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. Re 
from the Survny. 5 cts. Survey 
ates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New Yo: 
IMMIGRATION LITBRATURD distributed 


A SCHOOL r 
sent, free about the cooperative plan 0 
organization of the Training School for | 

munity Workers. John Collier, D 

Address A, A. Freeman, Room 1001, 70 

Avenue, New York City. 

AMERICAN COMPANY SHOP COMMITTED 
A digest of twenty plans for employees 
resentation through joint committees | 
duced by American companies. One 
Bureau of Industrial Research, 465 
23rd Street, New York City. , 

WorksHop ComMMITTHES. Suggested li 


management ae 
tion. By C. G. 
Survey for October 3, 
MITTHES IN PRACTICE. By C. 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS. A Summary of © 
clusions reached by a Group of Twenty 
ish Quaker Employers after Four Da 
Discussion in 1917 and 1918. The | 
articles above in one reprint.) rde 
Survey Associates, 112 Hast 19 Street, } 
York. Price 10c. im 
RBPORT OF THE PROVISIONAL JOINT COMMIT! 
Adopted unanimously by the British In¢ 
trial Conference, Central Hall, Westminsi 
April 4. Reprinted from the SuRvpy 
May 3, 1919, and not heretofore publishe 
the United States. Order from Survey A 
ciates, 112 East 19 Street, New Ye 
Price 10c. ie 
Cost or LIVING IN THE UNITED STATHS. Bi 
ography. By Helen G. Estey. Price 50 
From Helen G. Estey, 38 St. Stephe 
Boston, Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2,a year; Pp 
lished by The National Committee for } 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 
Public Health Nurse; monte $2 a year 
lished by National Organization for 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New ¥ 
Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1 
year; published by Hospital Social § 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New 
Tur ARBITRATOR contains debates on su 
of social, religious and political signifi 
Veracity in Newspapers; Amnesty fo 
litical Prisoners, etc. $1.00 a_year. 
free. P.. O. Box 42, Wall Street Stat 
New York City. s 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES. 


= 
Items for the next calendar should rea 
the SurvEY before September 13. ‘7 
FARM ORGANIZATIONS, NATIONAL BOARD ™ 
Semi-Annual Conference. Washing) 
September 16-17. Sec., Charles A. L 
615 Woodward bldg., Washington. 
HospiraL AssociIATION, AMERICAN, and 
ETETIC ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Cincin 
September 8-12. Sec., Howell Wright, 
Anisfield bldg., Cleveland. F 
INDIAN AFFAIRS, CONFERENCE ON. Oklahon 
City, September 24-26. Sec., Alfred 1 
Anthony, 156 Fifth avenue, New York. | 
INDUSTRIAL LICENSED LENDERS’ ASSOCIATIC 
AMERICAN. Atlantic City, September & 
Sec., G. W. Kehr, 204 Chestnut street, Ha 
risburg, Pa. 4 
Pustic HEALTH ASSOCIATION, AMERICA 
New Orleans, October 27-30. Sec., A. ¥ 
Hedrick, 169 Massachusetts avenue, Bost 
SareTy Councit, NATIONAL. Annual Sate 
Congress. Cleveland, October 1-4. © 
responding officer, C. W. Price, 168 W¥ 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. i 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


if : 

WICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
ay ATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
34 St., New York. For public employment 
bq! industrial safety and health; work- 
iT compensation; health insurance; one 


pet in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


W AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
» WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, Pres., 
Wa University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
in, Ex. Sec., University Hospital, Phila- 
2. Organization to promote develop- 
sof social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
om Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
wif Social Work. 


‘ICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
[A-ly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
/ENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
iide B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
jialtimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
oi care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ijotant welfare consultations ; care of chil- 
#)£ pre-school age and school age. 

7 


“ICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 

; Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
in home, school, institution and commun- 
Publishers Journal of Home Hconomics. 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


| PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
fUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
' Ivranklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
ership (entitles to Review and other pub- 


- 


2m 


Les 


¥ 
pus), $1. 
AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


WON—105 W. 40th St., New York. Wor 
@®pression of prostitution, the reduction of 
fy2al diseases, and the promotion of sound 
ducation. Information and catalogue of 
lets upon request. Associate Membership, 
; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
ps include quarterly magazine and month- 
Hietin. 


WRICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
WANCER—Curtis E. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
ob. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
Wedge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
nent and prevention. Publications free 
iauest. Annual membership dues, $5. 


MENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
tellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
‘eB, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
lic service for knowledge about human in- 
ance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
jilities, Literature free. 


AERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
Mist IN) AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Mstant denominations. Rey. Charles S. 
Warland, gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 S8t., New 


<P kd oe 


Hmmission on the Church and Social Serv- 
‘ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rey. BF. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
‘Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Ummission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 
mmission on Church and Country Life; 
/Rey. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
WRey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


mmission on Relations with France and 
‘Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
Yeies for the relief and reconstruction of 
i he Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
Hgium. Chairman, Rey, Arthur J. Brown, 
(105 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 


tional Temperance Society and Commission 
n Temperance. Hon. Carl HE. Milliken, 
iichairman Commission. 


\IPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 
4) G. BP. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
-; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
‘os Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
#2 nor a Government school. Free illus- 
‘pd literature. 


i: GRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
MLE (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
ery St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
ts giris at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
es. Has international system of safeguard- 
' Conducts National Americanization pro- 


G 


1 


ERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
ry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
< Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
n socialism among college men and women. 

inal membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 

‘terly, Phe Intercollegiate Socialist. 


=? MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
L HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
. Charles W. Bliot; sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, 
. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
rterly Bulletin. Memberships: Annual, $3; 
aining, $10; Life, $100. 


| 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
fieid Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave. New York. ‘To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information eee rcing race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 78,000, 
with 256 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias ; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
training school; foreign work. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Ohild Labor Bulletin, Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas, F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
ne through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sa., 
New York. Pempnles on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
lion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
ties at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres., New York; William 
T.. Cross, gen. sec’y., 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efliciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3, 47th 
annual meeting New Orleans, 1920. 


Main divisions and chairmen : 


CHILDREN—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

DBLINQUENTS AND COREBCTION—Bernard Glueck, 
M. D., New York, 

HbALTH—George J. Nelbach, New York, 

PUBLIC AGENCIDS AND INSTITUTIONS—Robert 
W. Kelso, Boston. 

Tup Famity—Amelia Sears, Chicago. 

INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS— 
Florence Kelley, New York. 

Tup Loca, CommMunity—H. 8. Braucher, N. Y, 

MENTAL HyGipns—C. Macfle Campbell, M. D., 
Baltimore. 

ORGANIZATION OF SoctaL Forcns—Williem J. 
Norton, Detroit. 

UNITING OF NATIVE AND ForRnIGN-BORN IN 
AMBbRICA—Allen T. Burns, New York. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave.,.New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 


trains Negro social werkers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and ‘train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and ecenomic lines; 
cooperating with government agencies, | 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 BH. 30th) St., 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magatine, 
The Olub Worker, menthly, 75 cents a year. 


THW WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING—HElla Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave. New York, 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 1380 DB. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; 
Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 
Lexington Ave., New York. Composed of non- 
commercial agencies interested in the guidance 
and protection of travelers, especially women 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1003) Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the workshop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
ficial organ, Life and Labor. 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 44 Dwight 
Street, Boston. Objects: the organization of 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to identify un- 
derweight and malnourished children and to 
provide for them standardized examinations, 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatment : 
the publication of bulletins and the arranging 
for public conferences in this field. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. MeMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the In- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 1830 E. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—W oodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the SURVEY; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Hdward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Vitch; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
Social and recreational activities of the camp 
cities and towns. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. 
Braucher, sec’y, 


” 


Are You Looking for a Position? 


Are You Just Back from Overseas, and Do You Want — 
To Know of the Present Opportusities in Social Work ? 


If so 


THE NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


130 East 22d Street, New York 


wants to hear from you. 


The Exchange is a central clearing house for positions and workers in 
the social work field. If you wish to have your record on file for refer- 
ence to employers, write for a registration card. The requirements for 
registration are: A degree from an accredited college; or a year’s course 
in a professional training school for social workers; or experience which 
has given at least an equivalent preparation. There is an advisory depart- 
ment for those who cannot meet these requirements. 


There are no fees for registration and no commission charges. The Ex- 
change is a professional guild supported increasingly by the voluntary 
memberships of social workers and organizations interested to co-operate 
in its educational platform for raising standards and giving a professional 
service to its group. 

eet OO —EE 
Active Membership, $2.00; Sustaining Membership, $5.00 or $10.00; Institutional Membership, $10.00 and up 


Sa. ia) O— 


The Exchange particularly wishes to register OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPISTS who desire to use their war time training and experience 


along this line ina civil capacity. Will you not write to us regarding 
registration and the possibilities of work in this field? 


Mrs. Edith Shatto King, Manager. 


a Ue 


DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


Richard H. Edwards, Pres., New York Edna L. Foley, Chicago Walter E. Meyer, New York 

C. C, Carstens, Vice-Pres., Boston John M. Glenn, New York Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia 
Mary Vida Clark, Acting Sec., New York Philip P. Jacobs, New York Elmer Scott, Dallas, Texas 
James S. Cushman, Treas., New York Mrs. Alexander Kohut, New York Gertrude Vaile, Denver, Colo. 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago Porter R. Lee, New York Mary Van Kleeck, New York 


Frank J. Bruno, Minneapolis Joseph C. Logan, Atlanta, Ga. Mrs. Eva W. White, New York 


